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“ new confidence in canneries 


and canned foods”’| 


Mrs. America’s approval. 


Read this letter—which is printed by permission 


The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, III. 

Gentlemen: I wonder if anyone of us (thousands of women) have told you 
how much we appreciate “Country Gentleman” Corn in the newly lacquered 
bright inside can. It gives us a new confidence in canneries and canned 
foods. Thank you. Yours very truly, 


(signed) Mrs. Walton Jacobson, Willoughby, Ohio 


Is this sort of appreciation you full facts about the mar- 
worth having? Many pack- (CAIVCO) ket advantages of Canco 
ers and distributors of  enamel-lined cans—part of 


ned foods say yes. Have a Lopk for this emblem — the big development toward 
Canco representative tell (™,%/,S27¢2¢ quality canned foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON — FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS AND : DISPLAY FIXTURES 


\ 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 


9, 1928 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all 


over the world. In less than two years their fame has spread 

AMS MACHINES and leading can-makers everywhere have installed them in 
FOR THE CAN SHOP their customers’ plants. If you are not already using 
AMSCO.-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker supplying you 

ag toe _ with them for next season. AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Ma- 
anute chines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you 


are free from worry about your can closing department. 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. x = : 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY jae 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO-LONDON 


Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 


| 
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BRAND OF 


E’msopirs ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


— box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


Rewection of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 
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“THE HOUSE OF STEGHI ER. 


“We ] Our Label | 
ns are the Hi ndard 


of Artistic erit for Commercial Value- 
~ Ask for our Superior Line for your i Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


WASHING 
and 


SCALDING 


Properly preparing Tomatoes 
for the Peel is the function 
and purpose of the MONITOR 
Tomato Washer and Scalder. 
It will save you steam—save 
you time and it puts quality 
in your pack. 


Write us for prices. Be prepared to put out .a superfine pack 
this year—the public demands it. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO pins de Co, Ba 
A. K. Robi & Co. inc., Baito., Md. 
Canadian Plant e e Jno. R. Gary Inc., 726 Harrison St. 
> isco 1. 
MPG. GO. Lte. P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. Brown Ont. 
sonburg, Ont. annon Supply Company 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) ™ Salt Lake City, Utah 


PAS 
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When You Use 


= 


wy 


x 


Your Label Troubles Will Be Over 


CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 


NO NEW BRAND SHOULD BE ADOPTED WITHOUT CAREFUL INVESTIGATION. THE COMPLETE 
HISTORY OF ALMOST A MILLION BRAND NAMES IS ON FILE IN OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU. 
WE SEARCH RECORDS AND HELP SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFRINGEMENT. THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 


The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Color Printing Headquarters 


55 BEECH ST. 439CROSS ST. . 7ONO. THIRD ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. BALTIMORE, MD. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception | 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 


LABELS 
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Measured by Experience 


There are some results in careful canning which are most profit- 
able, yet are difficult to measure in actual dollars and cents. 

Such is the case with cleanliness. Every canner realizes its abso- 
lute necessity, but not all canners know the important part it plays 
in the year’s profits. There are, however, hundreds of canners 
whose experience has convinced them that the use of 


tive certainty and consequently positive profits. 


It is not surprising then that their good word is helping to increase 
the popularity of a cleaner which renders such valued service, and 


\ 

BZ places the problem of sanitation in ‘nia cannery upon a basis of posi- 
4 

LJ Sy renders it too, so efficiently and economically. 


@ Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 
The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
| Wyandotte, Michigan 


CLOSED RETORT 
PEA BLANCHER 


BERLIN 


CORN SHAKER 


CHAPMAN 


OMPLETE LINE 
MA C HIN ERY FOR ALL CANNING PLANTS 


Berlin-Chapman Company Berlin, Wis. 


PICKING TABLE 


af <a | \ 
TOMATO WASHER 
te 
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“B Cans are Best Cans” 


TRave 


Boy_e CANS 


DOUBLE SEAMERS 


» THR CANNING TRADE 
BoyLeE CANS" 
Our Manufacturing Facilities © “B Cans are Best Cans” 
enable us to produce S 
Over One Million Sanitary Cans 


per BoyLe CAN 


Your Requirements are Safe when 
placed in our hands 


SERVICE 
B we cont to Ertenge Our Seamer Service Men are Experts 
and Improve the Sanitary Our Chemists are Specialists with 
Can Departments Canned Foods 


a res rly Because we g Our Consulting Processor has Thirty- 
Our to Custom Five Years Actual Experience in 
Quality ani Processing 


ackage Corporatio 


THE Canning TRADE 


PROVEN QUALITY 


rience of many of 
The of Sanitary Cans 
The La Otipholds This Fact 


o hen 
0 Your Requirements are Safe 
Only Sanitary Con ye to Enlarge 
Maryland Located on Tes, we continue to 


nitary 
Improve the Sa 
Departments 
Yearly 
iness Increases 
Our give Quality and 
— | Attention to Customers 


Persona! 


These Messages have Told You We are 
LARGE ENOUGH TO TAKE CARE OF 
YOUR CAN REQUIREMENTS 


Equally Important is Our 
ABILITY TO GIVE THAT CLOSE 
PERSONAL TOUCH SO SELDOM 
y FOUND IN LARGE ORGANIZATIONS 


“B Cans are Best Cans” 


| 
“B Cans are Best Cans” 
“B Cans are Best "Cans 
\ 
; We Furnish ANGELUS Seamers 
‘ Having Speeds Ranging From 30 
To 140 Cans Per Min. Without Spit 
Also MAX AMS ang BLISS 
Because we continue te Enlarge 
| 2nd Improve the Sanitary 
q Can Departments 
“etal Package Cogpc ration 
Bi : | Placed in our honde THE CANN! 
|| Metal prove — 
age @) “B Cans are Best @ 
CaNs 
SHIPPING FACILITIES 
We Can Deliver Daily en 
OVER ONE AND A HALF MILLION ; | 
Sanitary Cans from Can Lines and | 
Warehouses to Cars, Trucks ang : 
; Nequirements are Safe when 
Piaced in Our hands 
Becguse we continue to 
the Sanitary Corporation 
Metal Package Corporation M ye — 
SOUTH WouFE > ( 
“B Cans are Best S 
f ©» ‘B Cans are Best Cans» @) 
TE 
; SS Z 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THé JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THB 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 their business. 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - $5.00 BALTIMORE, Mp. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, __.10 
ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


will be ignored. 
ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


A T LAST A STANDARD—Almost since its earli- 


est beginning the canning industry has felt the 

need of, and almost constantly striven for, a 
form of standards for each article, which would serve 
as a direction to the canners, and as a guide to the con- 
sumers when purchasing canned foods. The need has 
been perfectly apparent, long recognized, and pro- 
fessedly longed for, but while some benefits accured 
from these earlier efforts, nothing definite was ever 
evolved. Committee after committee worked and 
slaved to produce definitions that would be fitting in all 
cases. National and State Canners Associations gave 
their time and best attentions to this matter, and the 
Government was called upon to help, as was also the 
various State agricultural departments through their 
pure food bureaus. Considering the amount of earnest, 
hard work put upon this matter it is regrettable that 
better results were not obtained. For there is no room 
to question the honesty of the intent in general, 
though’ in particular it sometimes seemed that they 
were not very anxious to arrive at a concrete basis. 
The trouble was a genuine one, the knot a mighty hard 
one to untie. It is just as difficult to say why this 


_ Should have been so about a canned food product, why 


it was so hard to arrive at a standard, when they have 
been able to establish standards for almost all other 
products: cotton, wheat, apples, oranges, etc., etc. 

_ _ Whatever the obstruction it met its fate when the 
industry asked the Government to extend the benefits 
of the U. S. Warehousing Act to canned foods. The 
Government granted this request, but when goods were 
offered for storage as collateral against needed loans, 
naturally the Government asked what grade they were, 
just as it does with tobacco, wheat, corn or any other 
such product. All the canner had to offer was his own 
personal idea of grade. That, of course, would not 
suffice as a banking proposition and the need of uni- 
form grades was brought clearly to the fore. Fortun- 
ately in this situation the gentleman in charge of this 
U. S. Warehousing matter, Mr. H. S. Yohe, proved to 
be a man of unusual ability and forcefulness. He told 
them that if they wanted the service of this U :S. 
warehousing then they must adopt suitable standards, 
so that the goods might be graded definitely, so that 


the Government would know what it has as collateral. 
And further, that if the canners did not adopt such 
standards the Government would attempt to do so. He 
appealed to the canners to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, and they have done so, as you will see by the at- 
tached announcement which bears the date of July 2d, 
and is therefore just now announced. 

These standards for corn, tomatoes and peas were 
arrived at by the score card system, and undoubtedly 
this is the only logical way to grade any canned food 
product. This system gives due credit for every good 
point, recognizing likewise every defective point, but 
does not overemphasize any of them, and brings about 
the nearest approach to the actual that would seem pos- 
sible. As time goes on and the canners strive to pack 
to the standard requirements it will prove better and 
better in its work. In any event, it is a sound basis to 
start from, and that is something the industry never 
had before. And with the sternness of the U. S. ware- 
housing demands as a rallying point—for bankers will 
touch nothing from individual warehousemen who per- 
mit their requirements to fall below the Government 
requirements—it looks as if standardization were here, 
and we sincerely hope so. Other items will soon follow, 
and we will have the industry upon a sensible, firm 
basis, free of the individual notions and opinions. 

The report to which we refer reads as follows: 

Government Grades for Canned Products 

Are Issued. 

Tentative standards for canned tomatoes, corn 
and peas have been issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture under the.provisions of 
the United States Warehoue Act. These grades 
have been developed with the assistance of the 
Standardization Committee of the National Can- 
ners Association, and after conferences with many 
leading canners. 

Before issuing the grades the Department of 
Agriculture and other departments of the Govern- 
ment which are large purchasers of canned foods 
gave the subject of standardization careful atten- 
tion with a view to establishing a grading system 
which will be of interest to not only the Govern- 
ment but to canners, wholesale grocers, bankers 
who finance canners, and consumers. 

The immediate necessity for grades arose in 
connection with the administration of the United 
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States Warehouse Act by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In order that warehouse receipts issued 
under authority of the United States Warehouse 
Act may be of utmost value to canners desiring to 
finance with this form of collateral, it is necessary 
that the grades of .the products stored under the 
warehouse act be carefully determined and there- 
after stated on the warehouse receipts, so that the 
true value of the goods may be readily ascertained 
by the loaning agency. 

The adoption of new nomenclature for each 
grade has been suggested, using an alphabetical 
systerh coupled with the letters “U. 8.” preceding 
the letter designation. For example, a fancy or 
first-grade product would be designated “U. S. 
Grade A.” Practically without exception canners 
who have been interviewed have expressed them- 
selves entirely favorable to this system of grade 
designation. In the grades suggested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture the score-card principle 
has been incorporated, with a view to making the 
grades as simple and as easily understood as pos- 
sible. 

Some canners have written the department for 
permission to use the new designations on their 
labels, believing that housewives will soon learn to 
purchase by grade. It is argued that the house- 
wife will soon recognize that a can bearing the 
mark “U.S. Grade A” represents the top grade of 
that product, and that “U.S. Grade C” represents 
the bottom grade. Naturally, she will expect to 
pay more for the best, but she can guard against 
having an inferior product sold to her at a fancy 
price. It is not necessary for a canner to ask per- 
mission of the department to use these designa- 
tions on labels, but they should be sure that the 
products meet the grade requirements of the grade 
claimed for the can. 

Requests have come to the department from 
domestic science schools, colleges and institutions 
purchasing large quantities of canned foods for in- 
formation as to how to determine quality—how to 
buy canned foods. It is believed that the system 
proposed is a forward step toward the education of 
the consumer with respect to canned foods. It 
should not be long until canned foods are purchased 
at retail and wholesale on the basis of the United 
States grades. 

The industry owes a debt of gratitude to the Gov- 
ernment, and to Mr. Yohe in particular, for bringing 
this long-desired result to fruition. And the way it can 
best show that gratitude is by compliance. 


PREPARATION FOR SALMON CANNING SEASON 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WING to a considerable change in circumstances, 

there is a great deal of uncertainty to the pros- 

pect for the forthcoming salmon packing season 
in British Columbia, according to a report of June 2, 
1928, from American Consul L. R. Blohm, at Vancou- 
ver. Extensively amended regulations in the matter 
of fishing will, in all probability, make considerable dif- 
ference. It has not been definitely decided, since mer- 
ger of the B. C. Packers and Gosse Packing Co., as to 
the scope of the operation of these companies. How- 
ever, preparations are being made for this season at 
almost all canneries, and from present indications prac- 
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tically all canneries will be in operation again. Fishing 
and packing will get fully under way with the opening 
of the sockeye season on June 20. Few predictions are 


| being made as to the possible size of the salmon run 


other than that the cycle year points to a big pink sea- 
son on this coast. 


The regulations tending to reduce the salmon pack 
this year include that one whereby fishing by all meth- 
ods is prohibited within one-half mile from creeks, as 
against the former restriction of 200 yards; also that, 
regulating the size of purse seines to a minimum depth 
of 250 314-inch meshes and a minimum length of 150 
fathoms and a maximum of 200 fathoms, allowed in 
1927. Also one powerboat may be used this year in 


the operation of the seine where formerly two gasboats 
were permitted. 


It is stated on reliable authority that the Dominion 
Government will consider the advisability of an appeal 
to the Privy Council from the judgment of the Supreme 
Court in the recent British Columbia Fisheries case the 
latter part of May, 1928. The Supreme Court held 
unanimously that the regulation of fish canneries is a 
provincial and not a federal matter, and that, therefore, 
the Act requiring Dominion licenses is “ultra vires” by 
reason of encroaching on the provincial field. The 
cause of the trouble has been the extensive incursion of 
Japanese residents in the British Columbia fisheries. 
An attempt had been made by the department, favored 
by the Marine Committee of the House, to exclude the 
Japanese, but the majority of the court hold that in 
British Columbia a subject, otherwise qualified, wheth- 


er native or naturalized, yellow or white, was entitled 
to a license. 


The decision of the Canadian Supreme Court that 
the Provincial, and not the Dominion Government, 
can collect cannery license fees on this coast, may add 
substantially to the fisheries revenue of British Co- 
lumbia, but will not affect the control and administra- 
tion of the fisheries in any way. Whether the Provin- 
cial government will actually increase its license fees to 
canneries, which now net the government some $80,000 
annually, is still a matter of speculation. The annual 
present Provincial license fee for each cannery is $100, 
just twice the Dominion fee. 


In addition to the cancellation of the Dominion 
license fee, the Supreme Court ruling upsets the Fed- 
eral Government’s pack tax of 4 cents a case for all 
sockeye packed on this coast and 2 cents for every case 
of other kinds of salmon. This tax has run as high as 
$300,000 in recent years, and last year amounted to 
about $100,000. Now that the federal tax is abolished, 
it will be for the province to decide how it shall adjust 
its collections, as it controls the whole revenue field 
under the new ruling. 


The idea that the ruling involves the control of . 
fisheries in any way is entirely erroneous. The Pro- 
vincial Government under the ruling has exclusive 
power to issue cannery licenses, but it has no power to 
refuse to issue licenses when they are wanted. If it 


could refuse to issue them it would have a wide power 
of control over fishing. All it can do under the new de- 
cision is to exercise the right of collecting license fees 
exclusively, while the Dominion is barred from this act 
of revenue but must continue to bear the cost of ad- 
ministering fisheries. 
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Pre-Season Bargains 


Here is your chance to fill out your line with good, honest, 
guaranteed equipment at low cost. We have the following items, 
some new, some slightly used,—all exactly as described below. 


All guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 


Rebuilt Peerless Huskers 
5 Cutters 
Peerless Rehuskers 
No. 7 Silker 
Cuykendall Mixers 
Ulery Recutters (belt drive) 
“(motor drive)... 
Veedee Electric Counters 
Office Pea Graders 
40" x 72" Retorts 
Peerless Resilker 
No. 22 Inner Coils 
No. 22 Outer Coil 
Souder Cooker, holds 325 No. 2, 


Souder Cooker, holds 325 No. 2, 
of 3 cans 

80 ak Tilting Frenc h type 

Copper Jacketed Kettles 

gr. No. 6 Tomato Peeling Knives, 

24" blades 

gr. No.9 Tomato Peeling Knives, 

" blades 

be Sprague Sells 14 qt. -Enamel- 

ed Pails, (the finest enameled pails 

made) 


>|doz. 18" x 14" x 3" Wire Trays 


doz. 274" x 93" x3 

Steel Steals, 20" high 

25 lbs. Tipping coppers 

Geneva Cutter for pumpkin and 
squash 

McMillan Corn Dumps 

Rival Apple Parers 

Bonanza Apple Parers 


Condition 


F.O.B. 


Same as new 


Shopworn only 
Rebuilt like new 
Shopworn 
Rebuilt 


New 


Overhauled 
Used | week 
Shopworn 


Used few days 
Used | season 


Nearly new 


New 
New 


New 
New 
New 
New 
New 


Shopworn 
Good as new 


New 
New 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hoopeston, Ill. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hoopeston, Ill. 


New Jersey 
Maryland 
Ohio 


Hoopeston, Ill. 


Hoopeston, Ill. 


Hoopeston, Ill. 


Regular 
Price 


Each 


$ 460.00 
415.00 
360.00 
615.00 
450.00 
300.00 
375.00 

25.00 
12.50 
205.00 
150.00 
210.00 
165.00 


1,550.00 
1,550.00 
295.00 
1.40 Doz. 
1.40 “ 
2.25 ea. 
3.00 ea. 
3.50 ea. 
1.70 ea.| 
88 ea. 
325.00 
275.00 


20.00 
18.00 


$ 345.00 


295.00 
310.00 
515.00 
365.00 
195.00 
270.00 
12.00 
9.00 
125.00 
120.00 
165.00 
105.00 


1,150.00 
495.00 
225.00 

1.05 
.90 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 


REMEMBER —AIl are guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 


Send us your order or inquiry 


308 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
| | | 
| 
| 
Sale | | 
| Each 
| 
| 
| 
4 1.50 
2.50 
19 63 | 
245.00 
12 “ 12.50 
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Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


BEANS 


ARK., July 2.—Quality good but poor 
yield. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, ME., July 1.—String beans 
just planted, with 75 per cent of normal acreage. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., July 3.—Wax stringless 
80 per cent, green stringless 100 per cent. 


NORTH GIRARD, PA., July 3.—Green and wax 
stringless beans about 10 days late; good stand; about 
75 per cent of normal crop; acreage 100 per cent. 

EAST BERLIN, PA., July 1—Acreage about same 
as last year; 75 per cent of normal yield, due to the 
heavy rains we have had past two weeks. 


CABBAGE 


WINONA, MINN., July 2.—Acreage same as last 
season; weather dry at transplanting time; cutworms 
have taken large toil from plant beds, reducing acreage 
considerably from that contracted. Moisture has 
fallen during past two weeks and prospects at this time 
appear to be fairly favorable. 


CUCUMBERS 


WINONA, MINN., July 2.—Acreage 15 per cent 
greater than in 1927; prospects as compared with ’27 
about the same. Weather has been altogether too 
cold at planting time and lack of moisture at this time. 
Plants have been slow at getting start and insects 
have ravaged many patches. Moisture during past ten 
days has greatly improved conditions, but must have 
protracted spell of warm weather to mature crops 
which at present are two weeks late. 


CORN 


HOOPESTON, ILL., July 2.—Stand good, fields 
fairly clean. Corn made slow progress for a while 
due to cool weather, but it is growing well now. Pres- 
ent prospect is for full normal yield. 


ONARGA, ILL., July 3.—Acreage 75 per cent of 
normal, good stand. Corn looks little yellow due to 
excessive rains we have had past week. Too early to 
forecast prospective crop. Corn fine stand but about 
two weeks late. 


FOWLER, IND., July 2.—We pack corn and pump- 
kin. Acreage has been cut about 20 per cent due to 
excessive rains which flooded fields. Remaining acre- 
age in fair condition but needs cultivation. Farmers 
have been unable to cultivate for two weeks. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, ME., July 1.—Sweet corn, 
with us, is two weeks late at least. We lost 25 per 
cent of our acreage at the planting time, and the last 
planted was as late as June 20th. It has been just 
one rain after another and many fields are too wet to 
cultivate, even now the corn is planted. We are using 
every effort to get the growers to apply more fertilizer 
to force the crop, but must say with little success, 
as the growers have lost faith in the crop this year. 


And with the hay crop coming on, hired help scarce and 
high, weather conditions must be depended upon to 


make any kind of a crop before the frost period strikes 
us this Fall. . 


LEWISTON, ME., June 28.—Corn very late and 
unfavorable planting season. Not.over 60 per cent of 
normal acreage planted in Maine. 


LEWISTON, _ME., July 2.—We plant and pack 
nothing but genuine 8-row Golden Bantam, and prac- 
tically all of our pack is on the cob, so we are situated 
differently from the packers of cream or cut corn. As 
an example, they purchase their corn by the pound, 


estimated by the cut sample; whereas, we buy ours b 
the ton in the husk. 


Acreage is slightly larger than usual on account 
of orders booked previous to planting. We have signed 
for 208 acres, but cannot tell yet how many actual 
acres we will have as the season is so backward that 
some of the corn is not up yet. 


_ . Impossible at this time to tell anything about the 
yield, prospective or otherwise. We generally get our 
corn in about June 1st on an average, and this year it 
was at least June 18th or 20th. However, the ground 
was warm and in good condition, so if we get a decent 


break in July and August we should get an average 


crop. 


TANEYTOWN, MD., June 30.—Corn acreage 90 
per cent. 


PERRYMAN, MD., June 30.—We do not expect to 
operate our factory here any more on tomatoes or corn, 
still we are able to observe the progress of all crops 
except tomatoes in this immediate neighborhood. The 
latter crop is not grown any more in this vicinity, 
as the farming land is better adapted to Sweet Corn 
growing. 


This section of the country is peculiarly adapted 
to the rapid development of the shoepeg variety of 
sweet corn. The seed was gotten in the ground about 
the 28th of April, under most favorable conditions, and 
the planting of seed is still progressing at this date. 


The last planting will undoubtedly be completed this 


week or the early part of next. 


The weather was most favorable for planting seed 
from latter part of April to May 15th, when frequent 
showers commenced and have prevailed constantly up 
to this writing. The last week in June has not been 
favorable for planting seed as the ground is too wet, 
but with a few more clear days all planting will be over. 


The Sweet Corn acreage around here looks most 
excellent, free from weeds and grass, and now stands 
100 per cent good. Ten miles from here the opposite 
conditions prevail. 


Planting of seed was late at the 
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start, weather was cool and poor germination resulted, 
then too wet; the crop is grassy and yellow; much will 
be abandoned that is up and growing. The late plant- 
ings are not yet in the ground and most likely will not 
be as the ground is entirely too wet to move on. Alto- 
gether the average situation for this county is not en- 
couraging for a good pack of corn at this date. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 2.—Acreage about 
the same as last year. Crop prospect for corn about 
one week late; stand good but part of acreage is un- 
even on account of dry weather of third week planting. 


WINTHROP, MINN., July 1.—Growing conditions 
at present excellent, and stage of growth about normal 
for time of year. Later plantings little uneven due 
to dry seed bed at planting time. Acreage 90 per cent 
of last year. 


PENN YANN,N.Y., July 2.—Late planted is grow- 
ing nicely. Good weather will give us normal crop. 
Acreage about 10 per cent less than last year. 


TOMATOES. 


DUNHAM, ARK., July 2.—Late and in the weeds 
on account of the rains. Pimiento peppers, late and 
in weeds. Mustard greens, spring crop a failure. Tur- 
nip greens, spring crop a failure. Too early to say 
anything about sweet potatoes. 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., June 25.—Tomatoes short 
and very late on account of wet weather. 


KENTON, DEL., June 28.—Tomato acreage short 
about 10 per cent due to the shortage of plants. Toma- 
toes looking fairly good but about two weeks late. Too 
early to judge the crop. 


NORRIS CITY, ILL., July 2—Tomatoes very late; 
75 per cent crop acreage; condition poor for this time 
of year. 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA, June 28.—Toma- 
toes looking well; acreage slightly above last year. 


OWENSBORO, KY., July 2.—This company did 
not contract acreage this year and will not run. All 
crops here in low ground have been seriously damaged 
or destroyed entirely. Even crops on high ground are 
foul with grass and weeds and seriously damaged. 
The loss will be considerable though I would not guess 
what percentage. Two small canneries here contracted 
together about 500 acres. Tomatoes are the only crop 
canned here except a very few string beans. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., June 28.—Conditions 
here through this section at this time are worse than 
when last reported. Tomato acreage has been cut 50 
per cent of last year, and at this time our town and 
country are almost inundated from a heavy rain all 
day. Bean crop also a failure. No chance to set any 
more plants and, unless conditions improve soon, acre- 
age will be less. 


FRANKLIN, KY., July 2.—The tomato crop in 
our section is short, perhaps 40 per cent of a crop, due 
to the cold, backward spring and excessive rainfall. 


OAKTON, KY., July 2.—Condition of crop is the 
worst we have ever seen at this date. About three- 
fourths acreage set in fields and about half of that 
worthless. Cannot make much guess as to yields. 


Might make some late tomatoes if weather turns 
favorable. 
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PERRYMAN, MD., July 2.—From the writer’s 
point of view the tomato situation is the worst ever. 
A very few acres are being set to plants, and what are 


.out are very small and the ground grassy, with parts 


entirely drowned out. The same condition exists in 
the State of Delaware, and nothing like a normal acre- 
age is out in Delaware, and practically no free-lance 
acreage was put out. And still the canners are selling 
tomatoes for future delivery for less than cost. Why? 
Because they have no business ability or money. The 
prices of canned tomatoes will never be any higher 
while the present canners control the business and con- 
duct it as they are now doing. 


BILLINGS, MO., June 27.—Tomato acreage 15 
per cent less than last year, and only a few fields have 
had any cultivation. Too early to guess outcome. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., July 1.—Acreage and con- 
dition of tomatoes 80 per cent; crop late 10 days; very 
excessive rains. Over 12 inches of rain fell during the 
month of June in Springfield district. 


NORTH GIRARD, PA., July 3.—Fully two weeks 
late; 50 per cent of normal acreage; crop prospects 
from 75 to 80 per cent, previded we do not get an early 
frost. Lots of resetting of plants due to cut-worms 
and poor plants. Spot stocks of tomatoes down to 
3,000 cases. Buying on a graded basis this season; 


hope for best quality of pack ever, regardless of 
quantity. 


EAST BERLIN, PA., June 30.—Acreage about 
the same as last year. Plants do not look very well, 
due to the heavy rains, also too many to replant. 


TAFT, VA., June 29.—This county has 22 small 
canneries, but only 9 will operate this season. And 
the acreage has been cut. We will run about 20 per 
cent under 1927. Most crops late; about 10 per cent 
yet to go out. If heavy rains continue as they have in 
the past 15 days, crop -will be cut 50 per cent, as a 
good many plants in low lands have already been 
drowned out. I know some adjoining counties are 
cut as short as our county. 


DICKSON, TENN., July 2.—Did not get sufficient 
plants out on account of cool and late spring; cut off at 
least one-quarter. Excessive rainfall washed away 
and lack of cultivation cut the balance to half a crop, 


so our prospect is only 40 per cent normal; at least 
that is as it looks now. 


PEAS 


PEN YANN, N. Y., July 2.—Our pea acreage is 
normal as compared with last four-year average. In 
spite of extremely wet weather, early peas are fine and 


will yield at least an average crop. Late peas looking 
better every day. 


FRUITS 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., July 3.—R. S. P. cher- 
ries, 100 per cent crop. 


NORTH GIRARD, PA., July 3:—Red sour cherry 
crop about 10 days late, and will not run over 25 per 


cent of a normal crop. Fruit is undersized and not 
usual Erie county quality. 
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An Economic Study of Tomato Production 
For Canning In Arkansas 


By Carlos E. Campbell, Department of Rural Economics and Sociology, 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


Factors Affecting Cost—An analysis of the data 
shows that yield per acre is the most important factor 
affecting cost per ton. Other factors of lesser import- 
ance are methods of cultivation, number of acres grown 
per farm and efficiency of labor and equipment. A well- 
defined tendency is shown for the cost per ton to de- 
crease as the yield per acre increases. 

The limiting factors in producing larger yields per 
acre are weather conditions, type of soil and diseases. 
Condition of weather, especially amount and time of 
rainfall, is important, but unfortunately its effect on 
yields is not easily controlled. The only way in which 
the farmer can affect this control is by proper selection 
and management of the soil. The physical features of 
the soil determine to a very large extent the effect that 
abnormal or subnormal precipitation has on yields. 
Yields on soil having a physical texture which permits 
good drainage would not be affected so much by exces- 
sive rainfall as on soils having poor drainage. Soils 
having an adequate amount of organic matter retain 
their moisture more effectively than do those in which 
the organic matter content is too low. Disease as a lim- 
iting factor in the yield of tomatoes is especially impor- 
tant during years when weather conditions are favor- 
able to its spread. Certain disease control measures 
would no doubt be advisable in many cases. 

Eighty per cent of all farmers included in this sur- 
vey stated that excessive rainfall during August caused 
their yields to be lower than they anticipated.* The 
survey data, however, show the average yield per acre 
of these farms to be greater than the 1927 average and 
equal to the 10-year average, 1918-27, of the state as 
reported by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.© As shown, 31 farms or 44.3 per cent of the total 
had a per acre yield greater than the 1927 average of 
the state. It appears, therefore, that the quality of 
land is of greater significance in affecting the yield per 
acre than the amount of rainfall. 

Fertility is equally as important as physical tex- 
ture in determining the type of soil that should. be se- 
lected for tomato growing. There are two methods of 
obtaining high fertility in soil: one is by selecting soil 
having a relatively high native fertility, and the other 
by applying fertilizer to soil relatively low in plant food. 
Either method tends to increase the cost involved in 
the use of land with respect to the other costs of pro- 
duction. 

Factors of Production—The farmer is a manager 
of the factors, land, labor and equipment, which he 
uses. It is his problem to use these factors in such pro- 
portions as will yield the greatest net return for him- 

‘The Plant Pathology Department, University of Arkansas, is authority 


for the following statement: “Septoria leaf spot, which in many instances 
defoliated the plants, resulted in reducing yields on some farms.” 


®The average for 70 farms included in this survey was 3.1 tons per acre. 


The 1927 average for the state was 3 tons. The ten-year average for the state, 


according to the United States Department of Agriculture, Crops and Markets, 
was 3.1 tons, 


self. In actual practice he finds that he can accomplish 
this best by using the less expensive factors more ex- 
tensively than the costly ones. If, for example, land 
is the expensive factor and labor and equipment com- 
paratively cheap, the farmer finds it more profitable to 
use relatively large quantities of labor and equipment 
on a given amount of land. If either labor or equipment 
is relatively more costly than land, the farmer would 
likely secure a greater net income by cultivating more 
acres with a given amount of labor and equipment. 

Prior to contracting his crops the farmer has the 
opportunity to apportion his factors as he chooses. He 
is likely to consider his labor, including himself and 
family, and his equipment, consisting of horses and 
machinery, as being fixed in amount. The acreage of 
land, the variable factor, is approximately determined 
by these fixed factors. After the contract is made with 
the canner the character of the farmer’s problem 
changes. The contract sets the acreage and price per 
unit, and limits the market for the farmer’s tomatoes. 
(See sample contract at end of article.) After the price 
is established a larger total tonnage will give a greater 
gross income than any smaller amount of equal grade. 
The greater tonnage must, however, be raised on a 
given acreage. The terms of the contract fix the acre- 
age of land, and, as pointed out before, the farmer’s 
labor and equipment are practically fixed in quantity. 
It may be possible to increase the tonnage by more 
hand labor in cultivation, by the use of better tools, or 
by other ways of using more labor and equipment in 
proportion to land. This, however, may involve hiring 
outside labor or buying more or better equipment. In 
all cases such additions tend to increase the cost per 
acre. If this can be accomplished without increasing 
the costs per ton proportionately it should prove a prof- 
itable practice. | 

Fixing the acreage of land does not prevent land 
as a factor of production being a variable in the appor- 
tionment, because its productive capacity depends upon 
fertility and physical texture as well as upon area. It 
is possible, therefore, to increase the total tonnage on a 
given acreage by increasing the fertility. This may be 
accomplished either by selecting land of higher fertility 
than is now being used, or by using more fertilizer on 
the grade of land being used for tomatoes, or by both 
practices. It requires no more labor to grow a crop on 
soil that will produce eight tons than on soil that pro- 
duces three tons per acre, although more labor is re- 
quired to harvest the higher yield.* . 

To increase the fertility of the land by either of 
the methods suggested would mean that the cost for 
use of land would become greater per acre. The cost 


On many northwest Arkansas farms it would be necessary to clear new 
land and bring it into production to get a better grade of land for tomatoes. 
Newly cleared land requires more labor in cultivation-during the first few years 
because of roots and stumps. This additional labor probably should not all 
be charged to the growing of tomatoes, because the clearing of the land of 
roots and stumps adds to its value as tillable land. 


| 
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for use of land would represent a larger percentage of 
the total cost than it does at present. Capital costs 
would remain constant in amount, but they would rep- 
resent a smaller percentage of the total. s 
would increase slightly in amount per acre, which 
would not indicate that labor and capital would repre- 
sent any greater part than the 48.76 per cent shown. 
An analysis of the survey data indicates it would be 
more profitable for the farmer to shift the apportion- 
ment of the factors of production so that the cost of 
use of land by increasing the fertilizer would represent 
a greater percentage of the total cost per acre. This 
recommendation should not be interpreted as a sugges- 
tion for using unlimited amounts of fertilizer on a 
given area. When adding more fertilizer the cost per 
acre will increase, whereas on the majority of North- 
west Arkansas farms the cost per ton will decrease. 
This situation will not continue indefinitely. — After the 
yield per acre has been brought up to a certain point by 
the practice of using more fertilizer per acre, the cost 
per ton will tend to rise, thus indicating that the point 
is almost reached where the farmer should discontinue 
the stimulation of yield per acre. It cannot be deter- 
mined from the data obtained in this survey at just 
what higher yield per acre the cost per ton will begin 
to rise. All of the farms on which comparatively high 
yields per acre were obtained had relatively low costs 
per ton. 


On 7 farms the cost per ton was less than $8. Six 
of the 7 farms had a per acre yield of 5 tons or more. 
Two of these 7 farms having outstanding yields used 
no fertilizer, but used land having high fertility. The 
remaining 5 of the farms used more fertilizer per acre 
than the average used by the group. One farm having 
a yield of 7.27 tons per acre had a cost per ton of $10.45, 
which was not consistent with the tendency in costs of 
the high yielding farms. This situation is explained 
by the fact that on this particular farm the cost of cul- 
tivation was much higher than the average for all 
farms in this group. 


Labor Requirements—Often the factor limiting 
the acreage of tomatoes per farm is the available labor. 
One of the most important managerial functions of the 
farmer is keeping his labor economically employed. A 
combination of crops which requires an even distribu- 
tion of labor is to be desired. Tomatoes and strawber- 
ries require a large amount of hand labor, especially at 
harvest, but fortunately the harvests of these two 
crops do not come at the same time of the year. There 
is, however, some overlapping in labor requirements 


when tomatoes and strawberries are grown on the same 
farm. 


Tomatoes add to the peak demand in May, but 
more than make up for this advantage by helping to 
fill up the low spots during April, August and Septem- 
ber. The fact that tomatoes add to the low spots in the 
labor distribution is of greater advantage to the farmer 
than is the disadvantage resulting from adding to the 
peak. This is true because a greater number of days is 
added during the months of relatively low labor em- 
ployment than during months of high labor demands. 
It would be true if equal amounts were added to both 
the peaks and valleys, because by filling the low spots 
the farmer is able to employ his fixed labor a greater 
number of days during the year. The peak labor can 


usually be hired by the day and turned off during 
-periods of low labor requirement. 


Labor costs 
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If the amount of man labor and horse work re- 
quired to grow an acre of tomatoes in Arkansas is com- 
pared with the amount required in certain other impor- 
tant tomato-growing sections, it is found that less of 
both kinds of work was used in Arkansas than in New 
York. In New Jersey more hand labor but less horse 
work was used than in Arkansas. The extensive use 
of machinery in Ohio explains why less man labor and 
horse work were used than in any of the other states. 
The more extensive use of man and horse work and 
equipment in New York, New Jersey and Ohio is justi- 
fied by the results obtained (Table 4). 

A system of management which uses more man 
labor and horse work on an acre is to be recommended 
only when the net returns to the farmer are greater be- 
cause of this more intensive cultivation of land. The 
farmer’s gross income per acre is determined by multi- 
plying the yield per acre by the price received per ton, 
usually designated as “value per acre.” To determine 
the amount of his net income the outlay costs must be 


- subtracted from the value per acre. 


If we assume labor to be the residual claimant’ in 
the distribution of the value per acre, we determine the 
income of man labor by taking out the cost of land, fer- 
tilizer and equipment, which gives the total man and 
horse work income. From this result we subtract the 
cost of horse labor, thereby obtaining the income for 


man labor, which is usually designated as “labor in- 
come” (Table 4). 


TABLE 4.—LABOR INCOME IN TOMATO PRODUCTION 
Per acre Per hour 


STATE (dollars) (dollars) 
New York 49.91 -303 
New Jersey 34.10 -266 
hio 28.28 .328 
Arkansas 23.88 -217 


If Arkansas farmers expect to increase their labor 
income to an amount comparable with the labor income 
in other tomato-raising states, it will be necessary for 
them to increase the differential between outlay costs 
and value per acre. The farmer’s best opportunity to 
increase this value per acre is to increase yields per 
acre up to the point where there is a proportionate in- 
crease in outlay costs. * 

Certain farm crops are often produced for a con- 
siderable length of time in a given section even though 
the cost of production is not covered by the selling 
price. This is done in cases where the farmer and his 
family do all or nearly all of the work. Because of the 
absence of equally productive alternative employment, 
they may be forced to work for the relatively low labur 
income which the particular crop provides. If, however, 
other crops can be grown at the same time and under 
the same conditions, which provide a greater labor in- 
come, the farmer will no doubt choose that crop which 
will give him the largest labor income. “The return 
per hour of human labor on the crop under considera- 
tion is probably the best measure of -whether a price is 
adequate to maintain production. This should be equal 
to the returns from competing crops that fit in equally 
well with the system of farming. The return per hour 
should be based on the average yield and price over a 
series of years. In any particular year the crop may 
return either more or less than the_average.’’® 

‘The man labor cost may be computed at the rate of current wages, in 
which case the difference between total costs and gross income represents the 
value of management. (No cognizance is taken of profits because the price 
is known before costs are incurred.) In agricultural production where the 
operator and his family furnish most of the labor there is a certain amount 


of advantage in reckoning all costs other than labor as ‘outlay costs” and 
giving to labor the residue of the gross income. 


8Cornell University, 
page 29, 1922. 


Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 412, 
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The labor income for the 70 farms included in this 
survey for 1927 was 16.9 cents per hour for actual 
working time. Table 4 shows the average labor income 


for the state to be 21.7 cents per hour when the ten- 


year average yield and price were used in determining 
the labor income. Nine farms, or 12.8 per cent of the 
total, received a negative labor income. Others yielded 
a labor income below the average. Owing to certain 
physical factors, or to poor management of the factors 
of production, it is to be expected that a certain per- 
centage of farms will yield a low labor income. If, how- 
ever, the current wage of 15 cents per hour is a meas- 
ure of the value of labor employed at raising other 
crops, one can see that the average labor income of 16.9 
cents per hour earned by growing tomatoes compares 
favorably. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


PENNSYLVANIA TO WAR ON JAPANESE BEETLE 


HE stage is all set for the most vigorous fight against the 

Japanese beetle that has ever been attempted, according to 

the Bureau of Plant Industry, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. Both State and Federal agencies are co-operating 
to the fullest extent in this warfare to curb the menace and 
reduce as much as possible the spread of this insect which is 
now found throughout the southeastern section of the Common- 
wealth. 

Beginning June 15 a quarantine was established, as in past 
years, to prevent the long-distance spread of the insect. The 
transportation from the infested area of farm products and cut 
flowers which are known to carry the beetles will not be per- 
mitted except upon proper certification. No restrictions are 
placed, however, on the movement of Irish potatoes and sweet 
potatoes when free from soil, watermelons, dried fruits, dried 
vegetables, seeds, grains, mushrooms and broomcorn, and when 
used for packing articles other than fruits and vegetables, hay 
and straw. 

Soon after July 1, road patrols will be established at 
Wrightsville, New Cumberland, Rose Garden, Carlisle, Clark’s 
Ferry bridge, Sunbury, Lewisburg, Muncy, Pittston, Clarks’ 
Summit, Clifford, Carbondale, Goulsboro and Bushkill Falls. 
Men in uniform will be stationed at these points to inspect auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles passing the quarantine line. 

Since the men stationed on the highway are not authorized 
to issue permits for the movement of quarantined products, 
offices will be maintained at Milton, Scranton, Holmesburg, Har- 
risburg, Lancaster and Norristown where quarantined products 
and plants will be inspected and certified, if found free of 
beetles, for transportation from the quarantined area. 

Reasons for Quarantine 

There are many reasons why this quarantine should be 
carefully observed by the public, plant industry officials state. 
First, it protects portions of the Commonwealth not yet invaded 
by the beetle and also protects the agriculture of other States 
which might be otherwise invaded at an earlier date. Second, 
other States must be assured that Pennsylvania is doing every- 
thing possible to prevent the spread of the beetle. Otherwise 
they might put on drastic embargoes which would practically 
stop the shipment of produce from Pennsylvania. This would 
seriously affect the market for many Pennsylvania products, 
especially peaches, apples and nursery stock. 

More attention than ever will be given this year to the use 
of sprays in controlling the Japanese beetle ravages. An exten- 
sive community spraying demonstration will be held at Jenkins- 
town in which both State and Federal agencies will co-operate 
with the local community. In this demonstration a 600-gallon 
capacity spray rig, formerly used in the corn borer control work 
and specially adapted for spraying foliage of trees, will be kept 
busy for approximately three weeks. The sprayer develops a 
pressure of 600 pounds, which is sufficient to reach the top 
foliage of the highest trees. It is hoped that the value of 
spraying and the importance of community co-operation can be 
forcefully impressed upon the public by this demonstration. 


Spray Recommendations 


‘Anticipating numerous requests for information on how to 
control the beetles by sprays, the Bureau of Plant Industry has 
prepared the following statement on when and how to spray and 
what to use: 
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_ “The control of the Japanese beetle on trees is best accom- 
plished by the use of poison sprays. For shade trees the use 
of the so-called coated arsenate of lead, which is now found on 
the market, is recommended. This material is used at the rate 
of eight pounds to 100 gallons of water. Some manufacturers 
are making a little different recommendations than this, and it 
is suggested that the manufacturer’s recommendations be fol- 
lowed. This spray must be timely; it should begin about the 
time that the first beetles appear, which in most years is during 
the third week of June. In all cases the spraying must be thor- 
ough, entirely coating the foliage of the trees to be protected. 
Spraying should be finished by the end of the first week in July. 

“For the protection of grape vines, fruit trees (except 
peaches), and vegetables, ordinary arsenate of lead, wheat flour 
and water should be use. The proportion is six pounds of pow- 
dered arsenate of lead and four pounds of wheat fiour to 100 
gallons of water. In small amounts this would be five ounces 
of arsenate of lead, three ounces of wheat flour and five gallons 
of water. For peach trees use three pounds of powdered arsen- 
ate of lead, two and one-half pounds of flour, ten pounds of 
hydrated lime and 100 gallons of water. In applying this spray 
to peach trees remember that it is not advisable to apply it 
later than four to six weeks before the fruit ripens. In the 
spraying of fruit trees remember that to give complete protec- 
tion all of the foliage must be covered. 

“When a large number of beetles occur on rare or extremely 
valuable plants, these many be killed off at once by thoroughly 
spraying the plants with a pyrethrum soap emulsion. This 
emulsion is now found on the market under various trade names, 
such as ‘Pyrethol,’ ‘Agripax,’ ‘Whiz Japanese Beetle Spray,’ 
‘Green Tree,’ etc. The dilution of this material is made accord- 
ing to the instructions on tke container. 

“The use of traps for catching Japanese beetles is still in 
the experimental stage and should not be depended upon as a 
means of control.” 

Parasites Make Headway 


_ So satisfactory has been the introduction of parasites which 
live upon and destroy the Japanese beetles that this work is 
now regarded as five years ahead of a schedule formulated when 
the work started a number of years ago. This work is being 
done entirely by the Federal Government with headquarters at 
Moorestown, N. J. It is reported that parasites are now well 
enough established at certain points in the heavily infested area 
that parasitized beetles can be found without difficulty. Present 
plans call for the liberation of parasites in Pennsylvania this 


tod ote there is a sufficient beetle population to war- 
rant it. 


NEED FOR SAMPLES IN DEVELOPING MARKETS 
FOR CANNED AND DRIED FOODS IN THE 
CARIBBEAN AREA 


MERICAN Trade Commissioner H. P. Macgowan, 

A at San Juan, Porto Rico, has been making a tour 

of the West Indies during the past spring, with 

the object of studying the opportunities for the sale of 
American foodstuffs in the Caribbean area. 

Among the many reports received from Mr. Mac- 
gowan, the following information received from him is 
being published for whatever action interested Ameri- 
can firms may wish to take in the premises: 

A great deal of the foodstuffs business in the Car- 
ibbean is transacted “on sample.” This leads to the 
belief that more success would result from the efforts 
of the Department of Commerce representatives if 
samples of standard grades of non-perishable food’ 
products could be obtained for exhibition purposes in 
the various Caribbean offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Since the headquarters for the Caribbean 
foodstuffs trade promotion work are located in San 
Juan, it would be particularly appropriate to have 
samples of American packs of canned foods, including 
salmon, sardines and tuna fish. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that American firms interested in exporting any 
of the above products to the Caribbean area forward to 
Mr. Macgowan, 319 Ochoa Building, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, samples of their products for exhibition to the 
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PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison won Chicago, Illinois 


The Greatness of the 
INDIANA PULPER 


IS ACHIEVED BY MERITS: 


Quality of Finished Product. Gigantic nn 
Sturdy Yet Simple Design. Its Accessibility for Cleaning, 
All Parts Fully Machine Finished. 


KAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS 


All Bronze 


INDIANA No. 10 FILLER 


Fully Automatic, positives quantity. 
All with No Waste. 
It’s A Wonder for Pulp, Catsup and etc. 


INDIANA No. 10 FILLER 


INDIANA PULPER 


Kook-More Koils 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 
Improved Brush Finishers 

Ind. Paddle Finishers 

Ind. Chili Sauce Machines 

Ind. No. 10 Fillers 

Ind. Grading Tables 

Ind. Corn Shaker 

Ind. Continuous Pumpkin Wilters 
Pulp Pumps 

Enameled & Cypress Tanks 
Steam Traps, Steel Stools 


Use ‘“‘CLEVO”’ Which Is Heat, Acid and rust resisting. 


| COMPANY | 
| 
PEAS - - BEANS -  - CORN 
| 
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trade in that office. The advantage of being able to 
accompany a description of a product with a sample of 
the commodity when discussing its merits with an in- 
terested business contact in a foreign market needs no 
discussion. 


CANNED FOODS IN UNLACQUERED TINS STILL 
BEING REFUSED ENTRY INTO ARGENTINA 


CCORDING to information contained in a cable of 
June 12 from Commercial Attache Dye, at Buenos 
Aires, the regulations prohibiting the entry into 

Argentina of canned acid foods not packed in internally 
lacquered tins is still being enforced by the National 
Chemical Office, and it will be necessary therefore, to 
continue to observe this requirement in shipping can- 
ned foods to that country. The acidity of canned 
salmon, which is now determined by litmus paper, a 
method adopted by the chemical office last January, and 
certain canned fruits, has been found to be such as to 
premit the entry of those products in unlacquered tins, 
but sardines in tomato sauce in unlacquered tins are 
still refused entry. 

Mr. Dye adds that rumors are frequently heard of 

the entry of goods which do not comply with the pres- 
ent regulation. 


PLANS FOR THE N. C. A. FIELD LABORATORY 
SERVICE 


N the 1926 and 1927 packing seasons, the bacterio- 

logical field laboratory made studies of causes lead- 

ing to a number of outbreaks of spoilage in peas and 
corn. Several spoilage conditions were defined. In 
some cases remedial measures were effective in sub- 
stantially eliminating contamination, and in others 
they were efficient in keeping contamination to a low 
level. The outstanding results of these studies have 
been disseminated through the usual channels of infor- 
mation. 

The plan is now modified somewhat to apply such 
experience as has been gained on as large a scale as 
possible. Toward this end a truck will be equipped as 
a field laboratory. This will permit greater territory 
coverage than would otherwise be possible. 

According to the present plan, the truck laboratory 
will locate at various member canneries which are cen- 
trally located in the different canning sections. Samples 
for examination will be taken from surrounding plants 
on two or three packing days. Where contamination is 
found to be high, as much time as is necessary will be 
spent in tracing its source. 

Work for the coming season will start in Wiscon- 
sin and will continue there during the pea pack. . Fol- 
lowing this, it is intended to work through Minnesota 
and into Iowa during the corn pack. An attempt will be 
made to follow the pack in such a way as to get into the 
different canning sections as soon as possible after the 
pack opens. 

It is not now possible to state the number of plants 
it will be possible to survey under this arrangement. 
Climatic and road conditions will play an important 
part in this. Under any circumstances, it will prob- 
ably not be possible to take in all outlying canneries 
which are at great distances from the main canning 
sections, although every effort will be made to do this. 

Any member canner of corn and peas in any of the 
three states mentioned who has experienced spoilage 
from understerilization in the last two or three years, 
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or who has not had spoilage but wishes to have con- 
tamination tests made in his plant, should inform the 
Research Laboratory to that effect as soon as possible. 
This will materially aid in making a schedule which will 


‘prevent the omission of canning plants in which there 


is urgent need for work toward the prevention of spoil- 
age. 


U. S. CANNERS MEETING SERIOUS COMPETI- 
TION FROM CHILEAN CANNERS IN 
ECUADORIAN MARKET 


ERIOUS competition has been started in Guaya- 
& quil by the Chilean Canned Fruit Packers, which 
may seriously affect our American industries, ac- 
cording to a report from American Trade Commissioner 
S. B. Green, Guayaquil, Ecuador, dated May 9, 1928. 
An importer who lived seven years in San Francisco, 
and has been importing United States products, in- 
formed the writer that he is dropping them and taking 
up Chilean lines because of the difference in price. 
Canned fruits from the United States cost him f. o. b. 
his warehouse, Guayaquil, $9 a case of 24 cans, where- 
as now he is importing the best grade of Chilean prod- 
ucts at $12.40 a case, containing 48 cans. 

This importer states that, besides the difference in 
price, the delivery from the south is much better, 
steamers arriving regularly in Guayaquil from South- 
ern Chile, Taleahuano, every Saturday, while shipments 
coming from the United States are all transshipped at 
Panama, with subsequent delays at Colombian ports, so 
an importer there is never certain when he may re- 
ceive his goods, although the documents with drafts 
attached always come through on mail steamers, and 
have to be taken up at the banks many times a month 
or two before the goods are avilble. 


NEW ZEALAND CANNED AND DRIED FRUITS 


off at low rates, according to a report of April 30 

from American Trade Commissioner Julian B. 
Foster, at Wellington, New Zealand. New season’s 
evaporated apples are on the market at last year’s 
prices. Bulk dates are apparently getting very short in 
London, and a further advance of 25c per British hun- 
dredweight is reported. California bulk seedless con- 
tinue firm, although latest reports from California state 
that, although supplies of unbleached seedless raisins 
have been very heavy, there has been a bix export de- 
mand and stocks will very likely be cleared out before 
the season is over, consequently shippers will not look 
too far ahead and are chary of business after July. 
The Australian control board advises it is again offer- 
ing currants of all grades, but the quantity is strictly 
limited and prices are very firm but unaltered. 

In the California “‘off’’ season for fruit Honolulu 
looks to New Zealand for a large part of its apple sup- 
plies, and 3,000 cases were recently shipped. Through- 
out the balance of this month and in May further ship- 
ments will go forward to this quarter. 

California fruits seem likely to be absorbed before 
the 1928 crops are readv. The preferential tariff in 


Orn season’s Australian sultanas are being jobbed 


New Zealand is decidedly helpful to the Australian can- 
ners as against American, but the sale of American 
canned fruit continues strong. One of the largest Aus- 
tralian canners is reported to have withdrawn quota- 
tions for apricots, seconds and standards, being sold out 
except for home requirements. 
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to take those vital precautions which 
are so essential to a successful can- 
ning season. 


You cannot safely disregard the fact 


that your property is subject to loss 
by fire. 


A serious fire now or at any time 
during the canning season would be 
disastrous unless you were protected 
by adequate fire insurance. Such 
protection is an absolute promise 
that you would be reimbursed for 
any fire loss you might sustain. 


This protection is provided by 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


at alownet cost averaging 62c below 
the ordinary rates. 


At this low cost you cannot afford to 
take chances with an_ insufficient 
amount of protection. 


Write or wire at once for the addi- 
tional insurance you need to protect 
your increasing values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorp. 


155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Good Resolutions 


New Years is the re- 
a. cognized time for good 
resolutions! 


But why wait for New Years Day? Good 
resolutions are always in order. 


Right now is the time to make resolutions 
for your next year’s pack. It’s too late 
to help you this year but not too early to 
plan for next year. Now is the time to 
check up on the “rat holes’? in your 
plant. What changes can you make to 
add profit to your balance sheet ? This 
is the time to decide that. 


Let’s take a walk through your factory 
and observe its operations. What would 
you like to change ? Which machine is 
giving trouble, this year? Is your cook- 
room satisfactory? Getting sufficient ex- 
haust ? Are you cooling your product 
enough? 


A-B Machines built especially for these 
purposes operate successfully under all 
conditions. No operating speed too fast 
for an A-B Machine, no hours too long 
for A-B to be on the job. 


A-B machinery is built to save you money. 
Write our nearest office for full details. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, HI. 
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News Around 
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The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Happenings. 


CALIFORNIA 


Cannery Moved—The Escondido cannery is being 
moved to the largest citrus ranch in the world, the 
Bastauchary branch at Fullerton, Cal. Here they will 
can tomatoes and other vegetables. J. A. Culp is super- 
vising the removal and will attend to the installation 
of the machinery at Fullerton. 


Combine—Ten canners of the Los Angeles district 
are included in a combine to be known as the California 
Sardine Export Association. Members of the associa- 
tion are: Coast Fishing Co., Weedum Packing Co., and 
Toyo Fisheries Co., Inc., of Wilmington; Italian Pack- 
ing Co., French Sardine Inc., Kitle-Joergsen Canning 
Co., Los Angeles; Sea Food Co., Southern California 
Fish Corporation and Van Camp Sea Food Co., of Ter- 
minal Island, and the Italian Food Products, of Long 


Beach. 
ILLINOIS 


Erecting Silo—The Inderrieden Canning Company 
is erecting a large silo on its grounds at Mendota, 
where the refuse will be stored for feeding purposes, 
when the corn canning operations start in August. 
Most of the supplies have been received. 


Packing Peas—The Dickinson & Co. plants are 
now in the midst of the pea pack. 


Earl Webster Resigns—Because of the time re- 
quired for other business interests, Earl Webster, 
treasurer of the Illinois Canning Company, has re- 
signed his position with that company. He will devote 
all his time in the future to the Hoopeston Sales and 
Service Company, of which he is president, and to 
other business. 

Mr. Webster’s resignation was presented some 
time ago, but he deferred leaving the company with 
which he has been associated for seventeen years until 
a successor had been secured to look after his work. 

Recently L. Ratzesberger, Jr., of Milford, was en- 
gaged. 

INDIANA 


Consolidation of the American Packing Company, 
Evansville, and the Loudon Packing Company, Terre 
Haute, has been confirmed. Each company will con- 
tinue to operate under the name it now bears and 
under present officials. 


Changes Name—The Fame Canning Company, 
Inc., a Delaware corporation, has made a change of 
name to the Chelsea Canning Company, Inc., with In- 
diana office at Indianapolis. 


MONTANA 


A Good Season Looked For—Canneries at both 
Red Lodge and Billings have the heaviest acreage in 
their history and growing conditions are favorable for 
an unusually large pack. 

Indications at present are that the pack at Red 
Lodge will be from 25 to 30 per cent higher than last 


year, while the Billings factory will more than double 
its output this year. 


OHIO 
Fire Destroys Cannery—Fire of unknown origin 
swept the plant of the Camden Canning Company, 
Camden, Ohio, June 20th, totally destroying the struc- 
ture and its contents. A portion of a warehouse lo- 
cated at the north end of the plant was all that could 


be saved. The loss, estimated at $20,000, is completely 
covered by insurance. 


WASHINGTON 


Plan Big Cannery—Plans for a plant costing 
$35,000 were revealed by the Oregon Packing Company 
when it obtained a permit to erect a cannery, ware- 


house and boiler house on South First street, Yakima, 
Washington. 


WESTERN MARYLAND 


Calling On His Trade—H. L. Cannon spent Mon- 
day and Tuesday calling on his trade. 

Peas Completed—Mt. Airy Canning Company 
completed packing peas at Mt. Airy this week and will 
begin at Mountain Lake Park in a few days. 

Making Improvements—The Thurmont Canning 
Company is making a fine addition to their plant and 


will be better prepared than ever to take care of their 
increasing trade. 


: Quite a Factor—The Monocacy Canning Company, 
with its three plants specializing on corn, will be quite 
a factor in Western Maryland. 


Pea Harvesting—Samuel Shriver has been work- 
ing almost day and night looking after the harvesting 
of the large pea crop of B. F. Shriver & Co. 


_Old Jupiter Pluvius has been working overtime 
during the pea-packing season, much to the inconveni- 
ence of the farmers and canners. 


Putting the Best in Big Packages—Mr. A. W. Fee- 


ser is packing the most excellent quality of peas in 
No. 10 cans. 


A Dual Role—Mr. Mitten was playing a dual role 
last week, packing peas at Westminster in daytime and 
marching in the parade of Tall Cedars at night. 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


“We are now in position to 
offer immediate delivery on 
TOWNSEND ‘String Bean 
Cutters; that is, if your order 
-cannot be shipped out of 
stock it will not be held up 
more thantwenty-four hours. 
You cannot get better value 
or service elsewhere. 


“Your bean cutting Burton, Cook & Co. 
troubles will be over 

when you install a TOWNSEND Rome, N. Y. 
(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


= 
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HOW TO MEET THE DEMAND | 
QUALITY 4 


THAT MUST BE PRODUCED FROM NOW ON ? 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book on hand for. quick, ready refer- 
ence, and study. 
It may be the means of saving you many dollars in Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. for it if they could not get 4 
another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did not realize how much he needed it. 


It Is Insurance Against Mistakes | 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to improve | é 
his Quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. - 


You may think you Do Not Need It---But the house with this book in the Safe : ‘ 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which no other $10.00 can buy! ! 


Bound in Leatherette, For Sale By All 


Stamped in Gold 
Supply Houses, 
386 pages. Dealers, etc. 
Price Published By 
$10.°° The 
ie Canning Trade 
Prepaid. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon-application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter.” 
1 No. 10 Syruper. 
4 Peerless Huskers. 
2 Invincible Huskers. 
Address Box A-1591 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—200 gal. copper steam jacketed kettles, re- 
conditioned, excellent value. 
Address Box A-1593 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Having sold a large percentage of mac- 
hinery previously advertised, I now offer for quick 
sale at sacrifice prices a revised list as follows. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler for No. 2 cans with attachment 
for No. 1 cans, new from the factory. 

1 Sprague-Sells Large Capacity Blancher. 

1 Sprague-Sells Six Pocket Syruper. 

1 Atoz Labeling Machine. For Nos. 1, 2, 24 and 8 tins. 

1 Monitor Y Style Washer. 

1 No. 5 PeerlessExhauster. ForNos. 1, 2, 3 and 10 tins. 

| Invincible Pea Re-cleaner. 

1 Incline Pea Re-cleaner. 

| Sprague-Sells Pea Hopper. 

3 No. 7 Clipper Pea Cleaners. 

1 Lewis Bean Cutter. 

1 Cyclone Pulp Machine. 

1 No. 78 Permutit Clarifying Filter. 

1 Class E Reeves Transmission Pulley. 

1 Huntley Variable Speed Pulley. 

10 Coons Semi-Apple Slicers. 

16 Boutell Apple Peelers. 

6 Robins 40’’ Process Kettles. 

1 No. 4 Monitor Bean Grader. 

3 Monitor Cherry Pitters. 

6 Tag Pressure Regulators. 

1 Robins Steam Hoist. 

| 14’’ Can Conveyer. 

1 Wooden Tank 3’ x 4’ x 14’, 

2000 Wired Bottom Pea or Cherry Boxes. 

All of the above offerings are either new or in good 

condition. 


D. C. Asper 
Aspers, Adams Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two rebuilt Souder Continuous Cookers, 
475 can capacity. as new. Alsoone 325 can 
cooker in excellent condition. Bargains. 

Souder Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—1 M and §S 6 pocket filler for No. 1, 2 and 
38cans. Practically new. 


1 latest model Knapp labeling machine, same as new. 


H. 8S. Pulse & Co., 
Lynchburg, Ohio 


Priced to sell. 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 


Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 

Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE—One gallon, one standard Syruper new, 


never been used. 
Ayars Machine Co. 
Salem, N. J. 


For Sale—-Factories 


FOR SALE—Grapefruit carining factory located in Polk 


County, Florida. Factory is fully equipped and oper- 
ated past two seasons. Plenty of experienced help. 
Price and terms very attractive-for a quick sale. 
This is arare opportunity to spend next winter in 
Florida and make money too. 
Florida Canning Exchange, Inc. 
P. O. Box 205, Winter Haven, Fla. 


Miscellancous 


WANTED—To rent for season 1928 Haller, 18 tube 


Catsup filler and Goldy Capper. 
condition. 
Address Box A-1595 care of The Canning Trade. 


Must be in good 


For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. 


We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Production Manager or Superintendent. 


Have had twenty years experience packing corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. 
Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with 
large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. 

Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. 


POSITION WANTED-—As Manager or Processor. 


A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 
ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 

Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—By middle age gentleman. This manisa MONARCH 
up to date machines. years in the game. ill go anywhere. Ine-u or conom 
Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. P y 


In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 
operations. For the utmost 


WANTED-— Position as Superintendent-Processor in up-to-date 
Cannery, where promotion will be possible. Age 38 years, 
American with twenty years experience in canning products, ten 
years of which time I have been Manager-Superintendent. Am 
steadily employed and references are available. 

Address Box: B-1588 care of The Canning Trade. 


in economy and efficiency in- 
WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Fruit and Rotary Washer Send for booklet Tomato Scalder 
Vegetable canning plant, by married man, with 10 years experi- ‘ 


ence, thoroughly understand the growing of produce, packing, S O + 

warehousing, and office word. Am thoroughly reliable and can ba ° RANDALL S SON 

furnish references. Satisfactory reason for making change. Baltimore Maryland 
Address Box-B 1592 care of The Canning Trade. 


MONARCH 


THE 1928 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


; NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, x 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 19th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
4 petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. % 
Distributed free to members of the Nationa] Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the ; 


canning industry. Get your order in early 
. National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted 
= IK 


1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ° 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. ; 400m S. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 


Baltimore, gden, Utah milton, Ontario 
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1928 Season Prices 
Pea and Bean Filler 
Convey seen The American Can Company announces the 
Corn Cooker Filler r following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
Fruit and Vegetable Filler factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Automatic Tomato Filler Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
Sanitary Can Washer the United States: 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 
Gallon Fillers $14.85 per M. 
Chili Con Carne Filler 
Automatic Quality Pea Grader 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


50 Years of Service to Canners “1 Gl G 
ues.Gumsa Pastes 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Inc. A PA BOL f#, for Every Purpose 
( Thos. L. North ) Le Write For Samples 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md ee 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


A THE ARABOL MFG.CO. 
St ADH ESIVES ARABOL NEWYORK: 42"°ST. 
q Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. ] CHICAGO: (CICERO) ILL. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
Manufacturers of CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Filling Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 
one rushers 
Cataing on Rngnest BRIDGETON, N. J. 200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
YOUR O FOR 
QUALITY 


Oar seed peas possess ability to carry 
IT 


into your can 


VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 
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Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltim: figures corrected by these Brokers: 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS® (California) 


Balto. 
No. 2% 
Large, No. 244 

Medium, No. 2 
Small, No. 2% 

Green Mammoth, No. 73.50 
Medium, No. 2% 
Small, No. 2% 

Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 $3.50 

Small, No. 1 sq $38.00 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 s4........... 3.40 73.50 
1 8.50 76:00 

BAKED BEANS? 

Plain, No. 1 -60 -65 
No. 85 
No. 

In Sauce, 18 oz. -80 -85 

1.00 
No. 3 1.60 1.70 
No. 10 4.50 5.00 

BEANS# 

Stringless Stand. Cut Green No. 2 1.10 1.50 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10........ 
Standard Whole Green, No. 2 


Standard Cut Wax, No. 10. 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 2. 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2........0« 
Standard White and Green, No. 2 
Standard White and Green, No.10 
Soaked, No. 2 


Red Kidney, Standard No. 
Standard, No. 10 
BEETS¢ 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 
2 
1 » No. 
Cut, No. 2. 1.00 
Cut, No. 10 4.00 
Whole, No. 10. 4.25 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 
CARROTS¢ 
Standard Sliced, No. 1.00 
Sliced, No. 10 4. 
Standard Diced, No. 2......... dccappeotsianvin 1.00 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 
CORN? 
Standard Evergreen, No. 2.. 
F. 0. B. Co 
Standard Shoepeg, No. 2.......... 
F. O. B. Co. 
Extra Standard Shoepeg, No. 2........ 
F. B. Co 


Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2 
F. 0. B. Co 

Standard Crushed, No. 1.05 
F. 0. B. Co 


-95 
Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2.......... 1.15 
F. O. B. Co 1.05 
Standard, Split, No. 1.00 
Split No. 10 38.25 
MIXED VEGETABLES?+ 
Standard, No. 2 92% 
No. 10 4.40 
Fancy, No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 4.65 
OKRA AND TOMATOES? 
Standard, No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
PEAS¢ 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 1.30 
F. 0. B. Co 1.25 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 1.15 
- O. B. Co 1.10 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2 -95 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2 -90 
No. 5 Sieve, No. 2 sienine 
No. 8 Sieve, No. 10 5.00 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10 4.75 


PUMPKIN? 
No. 10 


0. 
Squash, No. 8 . 


¢Thomas J. Mee 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 

SAUER KRAUT¢ 

Standard, No. 2 -90 
No. 214 
No. 3 1.00 1.15 
No. 10 3.75 

SPINACH? 

Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.10 
No. 2% 1.40 1.40 
No. 3 1.45 1.50 
No. 10 4.50 15 

SUCCOTASH# 

Green Corn, Green Limas 1.35 _....... 

0. 

Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 1.30 

(Triple) No. 2 (with tomatoes)... 

SWEET POTATOES? 

Standard, No. 2 -75 -90 
No. 2% 
No. 3 1.15 1.25 
No. 10 8.75 4.25 

TOMATOES? 

Extra Standard, No. 2.......... 
F. 0. B. Co 


F. O. B. Co. 


F. 0. B. Co 
No. 10 
F. B. Co 
Standard, No. 1 -60 a 
Co -60 -60 
‘o. 2 0 
F. O. B. Co 
No. 2% 
F. O. B. Co. 
3 
F. O. B. Co. 
No. 10 3.75 4.00 
F. 0. Co 3.40 3.90 
TOMATO PUREE? 
Standard No. 1, Whole Stock............ -50 55 
No. 10, Whole Stock 3.25 
. Standard No. 1, Trimmingg................. 
No. 10 Trimmings 2.75 8.25 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES* (F. O. B. Factory) 
Maine, No. 10 5.00 


New York, No. 10 5.00 

Pennsylvania, No. 4.75 5.00 

Maryland, No. 8 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 

Fancy, No. 2% 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 
No. 3 
No. 10 ines 6.75 
No. 2 Preserved asias 1.75 

BLUEBERRIES* 

No. 10 12.00 11.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2............ 1.40 1.50 
NO. 1.75 1.80 

Red Pitted, No. 10........ snaisesasevansssatarees 12.50 14.00 

California Standard 2,50 
Choice, No. 2% 
Fancy, No. 2% a 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 =1.20 
No. 10 5.50 5.75 


PEACHES* 


California Standard, No. 2%, Y. C. 1.90 1.90 
Choice, No. 2%, Y. C 


Fancy, No. 2%, Cc a 2.85 
Extra Sliced Yel .20 
—— White, No. 2............. 1.50 
0. 
Extra Standard White, No. 3........... 1.75 1.90 
Seconds, White, No. 38............ 
Standard Yellow, No. 55 
Yellow, No. 8 


1. 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 1.90 


n & Co. *Howard E. Jones & Co. 
tIn column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. N.Y. 


Peeled, No. 

Unpelled, No. 10 

eeled, No 4.75 5.00 
PEARS* 


Standards, No. 2, in 1.05 
No. 3 


Seconds, No. 3, in water... 
No. 3, in S 


yrup. 
— panes No. 2, in Syrup.... 


0. 
California Bartletts, Standard, 2%.. 
hoice 
Fancy 
Standard, No. 10 
PINEAPPLE* : 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black, Water, No. 
Red, Water, No. 2 
Black, Syrup, No. 2.00 
Red, Syrup, No. 2 
Red, Water, No. 10 
STRAWBERRIES; 
Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2 2) 
Extra, Preserved, No. Liissssssoneeee 1.20 1.80 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2... was 
Standard, Water, No. 10 
FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
Fancy, sca 2% 4.25 8.80 


Canned Fish 


HERRING ROE* 


00 1.10 
15 oz. 1.25 1.45 
17 oz. 1.30 1.50 
18 oz. 1.40 1.65 
19 oz. 1.45 aan 
Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz........ 1.40 1.55 
LOBSTER* 
cases, 4 doz 4,40 
-lb. cases, 4 doz Jenteal 2.50 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, 4 oz 1.35 1.45 
5 oz. 1.45 1.55 
8 oz. 2.70 2.80 
10 oz. 2.90 3.10 
Selects, 6 oz aitee 2.50 
SALMON* 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 38.50 3.05 
Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 atone 
Flat, No. 1 
Flat, No. 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.95 
4.75 
at, No. % 2.65 
Chums, Tall 1.85 
Medium Red, Tall 
SHRIMP* 
Dry, No. 1 
Wet, No. 1, Large 1.85 1.75 


SARDINES (Domestic), per case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 
Oil, Keyless $3.90 
4, Oil, Decorated 
Oil, Tomato, Out 5.25 


4Oil, Carton 
California, 44, per 
Oval, No. 1 $4.60 


TUNA FISH (California), per case 
White, \%s 

White, ifs 
White, 1s 
Blue Fin, %s 


Yellow, %s 
Yellow, 1s 


‘ 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 1.85 1.45 
Selected Yellow, No. 1.575 
80 
Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 1.75 
Grated, Extra, NO. 1.75 
Grated, Extra Standard, No. 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2.40 2.45 
Sliced, Standard, No. 244... 2.80 2.25 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10... 7.25 10.00 
1.20 1.40 
Out 
4.75 
4.50 
1.10 
4.50 
1.15 
1.15 
1.25 
1.15 
1.80 
1.35 
1.50 
1.05 
1.15 
3.60 < 
1.10 
5.00 
1.15 
5.10 
1.15 
6.25 
. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No. 1... .67%4 .95 14.00 14.50 
E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1 .80 1.00 a 
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Security and Economy 


Safeguard that ‘‘Last Operation’’ 


Mr. Canner: 


Consider your investment . . . engineering skill. . . the little refinements that dis- 
tinguish your product. . . quality raw materials... manufacturing efficiency... ~ 
rigid inspection. . . and still the process is not complete. You have yet to see that 
the shipment reaches your customer in good order. 

The ‘‘Last Operation’’—getting your product from your shipping department to 
your customer’s receiving department—is a most important one, and its success or 
failure is entirely dependent upon your shipping container. 

In the assembling and testing of our Corrugated Containers, we aim to maintain 
that essential degree of strength and security, and still build boxes that are most 
economical to pack and ship. 

You need have no worry about that ‘‘Last Operation’”’ when GIBRALTAR 
supplies your Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO,., Inc. 
Bergen Turnpike & 36th Street, North Bergen.N. J. 
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Markets 


BALTIMORE, JULY 9, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Outside Influences Keep the Market Quiet—Increasing 
Strength Shown—Buyers See the Wisdom of 
Covering on Futures—A Leading 
Broker’s Opinion — Price 
Changes Upward. 


NTERRUPTIONS—While personally we heavily dis- 
I count the idea that politics influences business, nev- 

ertheless with two great conventions, such as those 
held at Kansas City and Houston, and particularly with 
their other proceedings broadcast by radio to all cor- 
ners of the country, so that they were listened to and 
followed by more people than ever before in the history 
of the world, it would be strange if business in general 
was not somewhat affected. Not from the tenets of the 
politicians or their proposals so much as from the mere 
considerations of these things as induced by the radio 
talks. An eminent doctor said to the writer, speaking 
of this phase of this year’s political movements, that 30 
per cent of the electorate were illiterate, that is could 
not read nor write, but that they could all hear, and 
that these illiterates have a peculiar faculty of remem- 
bering, and that they were able to memorize any ad- 
dress they heard and were interested in. His figures 
we regard as too high, and that possibly 20 per cent, 
and may be less, would cover this condition. But con- 
sidered as a market influence, think what that condi- 
tion means when you are trying to spread the use of 
canned foods! And there were further interruptions to 
the even flow of marketing this week, the national holi- 
day and the mid-season taking of stocks—inventory. 
With all these things combined it is not much wonder 
that the traders report business this past week, in can- 
ned foods, quiet. 


But while they report the market quiet, they also 
indicate its strength, for all items have held well, and 
there are indications of better business in the very near 
future. This is particularly true of futures. The er- 
ratic weather everywhere has brought the buyers to 
the realization that bumper crops and packs are any- 
thing but sure this eventful year of 1928, and as the 
consumers are steadily eating canned foods, they see 


where it is to their advantage to cover for a goodly pro- 
portion of this certain demand. Moreover, canners’ 
prices are such as to give no chance for lower prices, 
be the crops and packs what they may. So the gamble 
is all in their favor. There is in force right now a very 
determined effort to cover on canned tomatoes before 
the canners wake up. If the tomato canners are not 
awake it is their own fault, because they have been 
warned. The tomato market is growing stronger every 
day, and that ought to tell any canner to advance his 
prices, and stick to them. 


ROPS—tThe country generally has had quite a vis- 
C itation of intense heat since our last review, and 
there have been some heavy storms also. But the 
heat was a welcome visitor in most cases, as it is exactly 
what the nearly drowned out and chilled crops most 
need. Again our Crop Reports tell you a vivid story. 
Remember that one hot day does not restore the heavy 
shortage of heat all during the year to this point; nor 
does one good rain unmake all the harm done by the 
drouth long felt in some sections. The city trader in 
canned foods and the buyers generally are prone to con- 
sider conditions in that way, but there is no reason for 
the grower and canner to so deceive himself, for they 
know that it takes a long time to undo all such damage, 
if the damage can ever be repaired, and much of it can- 
not. All that better weather can now do is to help 
along what acreages are out, and help bring such crops 
as have survived to a better yield. It is too late to 
plant added acreage, and crops that have been killed are 
dead for a whole year to come. 


That we are not alone in our opinion of conditions 
is shown by the weekly letter of Thomas J. Meehan & 
Co., Inc., the well-known brokers of Baltimore, who said 
in their letter of June 30th: 


“Tomatoes: That indefinable something which invari- 
ably denotes better things in the making for a commodity in 
any line of endeavor, has been on the job during the past 
week in canned tomatoes, with the result that the market is 
firmer than at the close of business last Saturday. Be it 
because of increased buying, or that stocks are unusually 
small for this season of the year in this territory, likewise 
elsewhere, or incidental to the unfavorable crop prospects, 
country-wide at this time, the fact remains basic conditions - 
have been stimulated to a degree which may carry prices 
to a higher level than those of today, and in addition may 
clean up all spot stocks before the 1928 canning season rolls 
around, which by the way appears to be about three weeks 
behind schedule. The least that can be said is that pur- 
chases made now to cover one’s need to September first will 
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not cause any worry. Future Tomatoes attracted more at- 
tention throughout the week; all sizes. There is no pres- 
sure to sell them, and large orders at a shade under the 
market prices failed to make an impression, as is the case 
when conditions are favorable, cropwise, etc. It is begin- 
ning to look as though this is not the year to carry all one’s 
eggs in one basket, either as buyer or seller. Think it over. 

Stringless Beans: A few are being canned here and 
there throughout the Tri-States and they are being gobbied 
up as fast as made. Also, there is a good demand for de- 
liveries next week and during July. It will be quite a while 
before the canners will be able to secure reserve stocks. 
Place your orders at once if you will need some promptly. 

Peas: The demand for the larger sieves continues to 
keep the market active each day. Next week will wind up 
the canning season in this section, and no canner will regret 
its passing, since the daily rains have handicapped all efforts 
to secure the best results at the least possible expense. 

Corn: On the whole, it was a dull week for spots and 
futures. Some business was done each day, but: there is 
room for improvement all along the line. 

Other Vegetables: The usual daily run of orders filtered 
through for spot and future Beets, Lima Beans, Mixed Veg- 
etables, Spinach, Carrots, etc. Spinach is nearly sold out; 
buy it quickly if need before October first. 

Fruits: New Gooseberries are ready and so are Cher- 
ries. There was light buying of all items in the list this 
week.” 


And since this past week was so badly broken up, 
and little business done, the conditions above reported 
might be said to hold today. 


ARKET CHANGES—Nevw prices on new packed 

No. 2 cut stringless beans are out, and are at 

$1.10, with 10s of the same kind quoted at $5. 

Extra standard crushed corn in this market moved up 
to $1.15 this week. 

Mixed vegetables are quoted slightly lower, with 
No. 2s at 9214c and 10s at $4.40. 

Standard No. 3 sieve peas are quoted slightly lower 
at 95c, with No. 4s at 90c. 

No. 2 sweet potatoes have declined at 75c while 
10s are now quoted advanced to $3.75. 

No. 1 tomatoes at less than 60c are not to be had, 
and while other tomatoes remain unchanged, there is 
a very much stronger feeling on them, and sellers are 
asking higher than quoted prices. They are worth 
more money, and will undoubtedly continue to improve. 
The new packing season must be late and the spot sup- 
plies are getting light. 

Other than these the market prices remain as last 
quoted. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Market Quiets Down—Futures Show Slightly Better— 
Buyers Taking Tomatoes as Bargains—Corn Neglected— 
Fair Demand for Peas—Pineapple Canners Pleased 
With Buying—Buying Fruits 

New York, July 5, 1928. 


LULL—Holiday slackness has again enveloped the mar- 
A ket, and this time, because of the advent of the vacation 

season, there has developed a real lull to trading opera- 
tions. Another factor making for a general slowing down of 
operations is the taking of mid-year inventory on the part of 
many wholesale grocers and chain store distributors. As might 
be gathered from the foregoing, there has been a dearth of both 
future and spot trading here this week. Values have not suf- 
fered, however, and quotations have been well maintained in the 
majority of cases. 


Futures—New packs have been engaging the attention of 


many buyers, and at the close of last week it was reported that 
some sizable volume orders had been put through on new pack 
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fruits. With the exception of peas and beans, distributors have 
not gone into the vegetable situation very heavily as yet; this, 
of course, applying on staples. Asparagus and new spinach 
have met with a good call. The position of the canning crops 
is the most interesting reading that canned foods buyers are 
indulging in these days, because of the influence they exert upon 
buying operations. Discounting all of the reports which can- 
ners may be suspected of making for purposes of affecting the 
market (and to the minds of some buyers all unfavorable crop 
reports are canner propaganda) it begins to look like Nature 
has taken a hand in the canned foods market situation, and is 
going to hasten the restoration of stability to the industry. 

Tomatoes—Southern packs look a good buy and a few 
buyers have picked up fair blocks, but jobbers in most cases are 
standing pat on their hand-to-mouth buying operations, await- 
ing further developments. Futures are attracting a little more 
interest, but relatively light buying. Jobbers are undecided as 
to whether or not the Southern market will take a real stiff 
brace or whether it is the old cry “Wolf” all over again. Cur- 
rent going prices are 55c for 1s, 77%c to 80c for 2s, $1.15 to 
$1.20 for 3s, and $3.50 to $3.75 for 10s, at canneries. There has 
been no change in the position of the market for Western to- 
matoes. 

Corn—The market is neglected, and trading on standards 
remains slow on both spots and futures. The market on South- 
ern packs ranges $1.00 to $1.10, as to brand and quantities, with 
Western packs available considerably under these figures. Job- 
bers’ holdings are adequate for their current requirements, and 
they are showing bearish views on the outlook. A steady mar- 
ket for fancy quality rules on both spots and futures. 

Peas—This is one item which has been receiving a fair 
amount of buying support recently. New pack Southern peas 
have shown exceptionally fixe quality in most instances, and 
distributors have been buying with confidence at packers’ prices, 
Wisconsin packers are running on new pack, and some prompt 
shipment business is being booked. Holdings of peas in the 
local market are not large and quotations are quite steady, par- 
ticularly on fancy sieves. 

Pineapple—Hawaiian packers are well pleased with the 
reception accorded their offering of summer pack pines. Book- 
ings have been heavy, and some talk is being heard regarding 
a higher market on top qualities. Carryover stocks here are 
not large, and the movement through retail channels has been 
heavy during recent weeks. 

California Fruits—It is reported here that the Corporation 
and other leading California packers will announce their for- 
mal opening price schedules on Saturday of this week or Mon- 
day of next week. Buyers have a pretty fair idea of what the 
lists will be, and present indications are that there will be 
heavy confirmations. Distributors in many instances have 
radically revised their views on the canned fruit market situa- 
tion during recent weeks, and are prepared to go ahead in a 
large way. California packers show foresight in withholding 
their prices until after the Fourth and the taking of the mid- 
year inventory, and will be striking the buyers at the psycho- 
olgical time, as it were, with their offerings. The situation on 
old pack California fruit has shown no important modification, 
carry-over stocks being strongly controlled in most instances. 

Oregon and Washington Fruit—Northwestern packers have 
booked a substantial volume of business on new pack fruits, 
particularly Bartlett pears and R. A. cherries, although small 
fruits have come in for a fair share of the buying. It appears 
that the market will be well maintained on the basis of open- 
ing prices or higher. 

Asparagus—The market situation has. showed no material 
change. Packers are firm in their price views, and report that 
it is practically impossible to offer complete assortments. Dis- 
tributors have taken in sufficient stocks to carry them well into 
the fall season, however, and are planning to “string along” 
with the spot market, if necessary, on the balance of their re- 
quirements. 

Spinach—The demand for this article has been steady and 
the market has worked into firmer ground. Southern packers 
have advanced their price views during recent weeks, and some 
talk is heard of still further advances as canners’ holdings con- 
tinue to clean up. 

Pink Salmon Strong—While scattered lots of Alaska pinks 
are still obtainable at $1.90 to $1.95 per dozen here, the general 
asking price appears to be $2.00, and it is freely predicted 
along Hudson Street that the general market will work up that 
level by the close of July. The Coast market is strong. 

Alaska Reds—Stocks are still adequate for the needs of the 
trade, and while the market has shown no advance, the under- 
tone is quite a good deal better. The Coast position has also 
firmed up a little. Some concern is being expressed by jobbers 


over the delay in getting in shipments of new Columbia River 
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chinooks, and grumbling is heard regarding the consumption 
that is being lost as a result of the delay. Prices are firm. 

Sardines—Stocks are somewhat freer, and the possibility 
of a general downward movement in prices is coming in for 
some consideration by buyers, who are deferring their heavy 
purchasing operations until later on in the season. Thus far 
Maine packers have shown a disposition to “trade,” although no 
general lowering of list prices has been witnessed. 

Tuna—Sales have picked up with the advent of warmer 
weather, and stocks are moving to retail channels fairly liber- 
ally. Additional buying for Coast shipment has not developed 
to any extent, and jobbers are seeking concessions when bid- 
ding on stocks for shipment from California. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
Special Trade.” 


Summer Arrives—Inventory and Holiday Slowdown Trading— 
A Broker’s Opinion—Corn Unchanged—Peas 
Disappointing to All—Tomatoes 
Continue Easy 


Chicago, July 5, 1928. 


OT—Summer has come to Chicago at last and straw hats, 
H palm beach suits and beach bathing are now in order, 

and though it still continues to rain, the rains are warm 
and people are not suffering from the cold as they have been 
all during June. 

The Fourth of July, and inventory taking, have shortened 
up canned foods buying the past week, and brokers are not 
anticipating an active resumption of business until about 
July 10th. Then the vacation season for buyers will begin 
and there will be more delay in the buying of canned foods. 

I was talking to a broker, a very bright and observant 
man, who calls on the cafeterias, restaurants, big hotels, 
clubs, lunch rooms, delicatessens, etc., and sells them direct 
from stocks which he carries in Chicago warehouses of canned 
foods, which he buys from canners. He said that the element 
which needed the most education at the present time was that 
element which he sold, the concerns which feed the public in 
the large cities and larger towns. 

He said that at this time of the year especially they all 
bought the raw or fresh foods and used very few canned 
foods, seeming to think that they could furnish better foods 
in that way than by using canned foods. He said that the 
city of Chicago was daily in receipt of thousands of carloads 
of raw vegetables and fruits and melons, and that nearly all 
the dealers in canned foods were giving their attention to the 
raw fruits and vegetables and neglecting the canned foods. 

He thought that a campaign of education in relation to 
the merit, economy and convenience, grading, etc., of canned 
foods should be put on, in the larger towns and cities espe- 
cially, for the stewards of the catering organizations, and 
claimed that they were woefully uninformed in relation to 
canned foods as especially adaptable to their use. 

I remember to have lectured several years ago to about one 
hundred and fifty stewards on canned foods, by invitation, and 
that the amount of misinformation they displayed pertaining to 
canned foods was astonishing. 

Educational work of this kind is important and must be 
done orally or by word of mouth. They do not read newspaper 
advertising, and are so busy that the only way to get at them 
is in the evening at a meeting where they can all eat, smoke 
and have plenty of time to ask questions. I will put on a series 
of such lectures this fall. ; 

Canned Corn—The market is unchanged and prices the 
same for spot canned corn as last week, which was based on 90c 
to 95¢ for standards 2s, f. o. b. canneries, and $1.00 to $1.05, 
f. o. b. canneries, for 2s extra standard, and $1.15 to $1.20, 
f. o. b. canneries, for fancy 2s. Futures are not selling to the 
Chicago trade. 

Canned Peas—I have seen no samples of new pack canned 
peas from anywhere yet. The output has been grievously de- 
layed by the incessant rains, muddy fields and very bad weather. 
A big canner in Ohio has written to me that getting his Alaska 
peas into the can has been one of the most distressing experi- 
ences he has ever had. 


One of the largest canners in Wisconsin writes to me that 
their experience with their pea crop so far has been distressing, 
and that they are trying hard to save the crop without serious 
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loss, but that it is almost impossible. Prices for canned peas 
are so far unchanged from the named future prices and last 
week’s spot prices, but if conditions are generally such as are 
described by the Ohio and the Wisconsin canner who wrote me 
— is going to be some speculation in canned peas before 
ong. 

Canned Tomatoes—Spot tomatoes ex-Chicago warehouses 
can still be had for 85c per dozen for 2s standard, Eastern 
packs, and $1.20 per dozen for standard 3s, ex-Chicago ware- 
house. It is reported that Indiana canners are practically sold 
out of canned tomatoes, spot goods, and are not offering any. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 


Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade” — 


Bean Canning About Done— Okra Canning Next — Market 
Active —- Sweet Potatoes Quiet—Shrimp Season 
Closed Until August 1st — Nature’s 
Freakish Season Shown 
in Seafoods 


Mobile, Ala., July 5, 1928. 


TRINGLESS BEANS—The bean pack is hangin 
S thread and the thread is about all out of the aon ne 

middle of this week should wind up the few canneries that 
are packing beans. The operation is so light that ordinarily in 
other seasons when the crop was heavy, the factories would have 
closed down and not worried with these small quantities of beans 
that are coming in now; but the canners are so short on their 
pack that they are anxious to get every bean available in the 
cans. 

It is strange that the trade has never gotten away from 
the name of “String Beans” as the general term applied to 
the pack takes in the stringless bean variety too, which is the 
only kind canned in this section. 

In other words, the trade in general does not seem to make 
any distinction between the string and the stringless kinds 
and in the majority of cases they are spoken of as “String 
Beans,” meaning stringless beans. 

Of course the cost of removing the strings from the string 
beans by hand is prohibitive, therefore the string bean crop 
means nothing to the canners of this section. The market is 
strong at $1.10 for No. 2, $1.35 for No. 214, and $5.50 for No. 10 
f. o. b. factory. : 

Okra—The factories canning okra will soon be turning their 
attention to this pack. The pack may be classed as somewhat 
of a conundrum if we are to take as criterion the crop yield 
of the beans. However, the beans are more of a dry weather 
plant and we’ve had so much rain the okra crop may not fare 
as badly as the bean crop, and only time will tell. At any rate, 
from late experience, it is safer to figure on a short crop yield 
as this seems to be the rule now. 

The market is quite active on future whole okra, of which 
there are no spot and the price of Baby Pod is $1.35 per dozen 
for No. 2, $1.60 for No. 24%, and $5.50 for No. 10. Spot and 
future cut okra is $1.10 for No. 2, $1.35 for No. 2%, and $4.50 
for No. 10. Okra and Tomato Sauce is the same price as Baby 
Pod Okra. All prices are f. o. b. cannery 

Sweet Potatoes—Sweet potatoes, while may not occupy the 
the cellar position of the vegetable pack league, yet they are 
certainly in need of pinch hitters in spot sales to boost up their 
batting average, which makes them a poor runner-up in the 
league standing at present. They manage to hold their posi- 
tion at $1 per dozen for No. 2% cans. 

Oysters—Oysters continue unseasonable, and therefore in- 
active, but the packers are not worried as the demand will come 
and the stock will move quickly when the season opens. Prices 
of Oysters are: 4-oz. cans $1.35, 5-oz. cans $1.45, 8-oz. cans $2.70, 
and 10-oz. cans $2.90, f. o. b. factory 


Shrimp—Shrimp are out of the picture and will continue 
so until the first of August, when the closed season for shrimp 
expires and the fishermen can trawl for them in the bays and 
channels. However if the bays and channels continue fresh 
like they are now, there is not much need of fishing for shrimp, 
because there is none to be had. They are getting a few 
shrimp in Louisiana for the raw trade. 

The market is bare of shrimp here and none to be had at any 
price, so quotations continue closed temporarily, 

Crab Meat—Crab meat is scarce here, due to the freshet, 
which has run the crabs out of the bays. There is so much 
fresh water in Mobile Bay this year that the water is fresh for 
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several miles in the Gulf of Mexico from the outer bar, and 
the weatherman insists on supplying more rain. On top of that 
he is giving us temperature around 96 degrees. 


Turtles Migrate to Unfrequented Shores—Another good 
evidence of the freakish pranks that Mother Nature is playing 
this year is the newspaper report of a big turtle harvest in 
Brittany. The A. P. dispatch comes from Douarnenze, Brit- 
tany, and says that the Breton fishermen are making a rich 
haul of turtles apparently driven off their course in tropic seas 
and washed by strong currents to the shores of France. One 
ketch trawling mackerel off the Armen lighthouse brought up 
a superb specimen eight feet long and weighing more than 750 
pounds. Another weighing 600 pounds was caught by a smack 
from Audierna. 


The seafood and agricultural industries in the United 
States for the last six months have been experiencing most 
unusual weather conditions with corresponding freakish happen- 
ings, and it now looks as though Mother Nature is playing the 
same pranks all over the world, because we are hearing of 
unusual and unseasonable things happening in other parts of 
the universe. 


Corn Belt Farmers Are Sitting Pretty—It doesn’t matter 
now which way the election goes—the Corn Belt farmers have 
a farm relief plank in the platform of each of the parties. 
Whether this amounts to much or little to the grain farmers, 
it has to be admitted that they have made their influence felt 
and won recognition from the political strength of the country 
which is in itself not a small accomplishment. No one doubts 
the sincerity of the politicians wanting to help the farmers 
or help any other big industry that means so much to the pros- 
perity of the country, but the undertaking is a mighty big one 
and the problem to work out is one that is going to require an 
awful lot of hard study, thinking and figuring to solve. 


It is not only the question of helping the farmers, but 
how are they going to assist them and to what extent can they 
help them without involving the finance of the country too 
heavily and affecting other industries? 

Other industries possibly feel that they too need assistance 
from the Government in their surplus problems, and with this 
situation confronting them, the question necessarily needs to be 
thoroughly threshed out before any action is taken that might 
be detrimental to the best interest of the country at large. 
The vegetable and fruit farmers and growers have their surplus 
problems solved by the canning industry, which is a God-send 
to them. It may be added that it is sad but nevertheless true 
that the canning industry has never been given its share of 
credit for the part that it has played in working out the eco- 
nomic conditions in this country, but it has been a big factor 
notwithstanding, and sooner or later it is bound to be recog- 
nized as such. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘ The Canning Trade.”’ 


Wettest June in 40 Years—First Summer Days This Week. 
Bean Crop Further Hurt—Tomatoes Advance 
Slightly—No Disposition to Sell Futures— 

Good Crop of Blackberries—New 
Can Rates Suspended—Can- 
ners’ Associations 


Springfield, Mo., July 5, 1928. 


EATHER—There was considerable rainfall throughout 

the Ozarks during the past week, and the month of June 

proved to be the “wettest” June covering a period of 40 
years. There was considerable damage to growing farm crops, 
and on flat lands it may be a week before any of the crops can 
be cultivated, if it does not rain any more. The first and second 
days in July proved to be the first real summer days we have 
had in the Ozarks this season. Everyone is hoping for con- 
tinued sunshine and somewhat higher temperature. 


Tomato Acreage—What was stated in our last week’s let- 
ter is about what we would repeat here today in referring to 
the tomato acreage in the Ozarks. There is absolutely no ques- 
tion about the actual acreage being considerably less than the 
contracted acreage. 


Bean Crop—The continued rains of last week did more or 
less additional damage to the growing crop of green beans. It 
is simply impossible to make any reasonable estimate as to 
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what the pack of beans will be in Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks 
this season. There may be some canners who will be fortunate 
enough to put up 50 per cent packs, but there are other canners 
who will not do so well. The bulk of the canned beans packed 


- for the spring season will be applied in filling orders sold as 


futures. It may not be possible for canners to fill their future 
sales full 100 per cent delivery. With, favorable weather condi- 
tions throughout July, the spring bean packing will be entirely 
completed during said month. 


Spot Business—A fairly good demand continues for spot 
tomatoes, with very limited offerings. Practically every car 
sold is at canners’ full asking prices. Mighty few cars left 
unsold in the Ozark packing district at this date. 


Spot Prices—We consider the present market prices on 
spot tomatoes, in either Missouri or Arkansas, wherever any 
spots are obtainable, as being 1s standard 10 oz., 55c; 2s stand- 
ards, 75¢c to 7744c; No. 2% standards, if any obtainable, $1.10. 
There are still a few cars of spot 3s standards which can prob- 
ably be bought, for immediate or prompt shipment, at $1.10 to 
$1.15 factory points. There is also a few cars of spot 10s 
standards held at $3.50 to $3.75 factory points. The total un- 
sold holdings of spot tomatoes by Missouri and Arkansas can- 
ners at the opening of business July 1st is the smallest the can- 
ners of the Ozarks have held at the same period for five years. 
This means there should be a complete clean-up and not a single 
car left unsold by the end of July. 


Future Tomatoes—There is no disposition on the part of 
the tomato canners of the Ozark district to book any additional 
business on future tomatoes until there is a marked improve- 
ment in the tomato crop prospects. We believe practically all 
canners have withdrawn all offerings of future tomatoes from 
the market. It is only reasonable to expect canners to quote 
somewhat higher prices on future tomatoes when they place 
any additional offerings on the market. 


Future Green Beans—It might not be possible to find any 
canners who would be willing to take the risk of confirming any 
additional orders on future green beans. If any canners can be 
found who would confirm any sale, this would be only for one 
or two cars, and surely not less than No. 2 standards, cut, 90c; 
No. 10 standards, cut, $4.50; No. 2 extra standards, cut, 95c; 
No. 10 extra standards, cut, $4.75; No. 2 extra standards, whole, 
$1.10; No. 10 extra standards, whole, $5.75, f. o. b. shipping 
points, Missouri or Arkansas. 


Blackberries—At present there is splendid prospects for 
a good crop of blackberries, if we can have favorable weather 
conditions for this fruit during the month of July. Canners 
here and there, scattered throughout the Ozarks, will pack some 
canned blackberries, mostly in No. 2 enamel-lined cans in what 
we will term water pack, but cans filled full, clear to the top. 
Canners’ prices for future delivery range $1.15 to $1.25 per doz. 
f. o. b. factory point. The average canner who will pack any 
blackberries is not equipped to pack same in No. 10 cans, so the 
pack in this size will be limited to just a few canners and princi- 
pally in Northwest Arkansas. 


Cherries—The cherry crop has proven practically a fail- 
ure throughout the Ozarks. 


Grapes—The grape crop, judging by present conditions, 
promises to be the largest that was ever grown in the district. 
Same will be marketed in a commercial way in car lots and 
distributed over many States. 


Freight Rates—Canners generally are considerably dis- 
turbed over the advance in freight rates on packers’ cans and 
other supplies which are expected to become effective July 8. 
On the other hand, jobbing grocers are raising a “howl” about 
the disturbances in freight rates, which in most instances will 
show very considerable advance. Strong efforts are being made 
through the proper channels to obtain at least a postponement 
cf the freight rates which are now scheduled to become effect- 
ive July 8. It is difficult to surmise the probable results of the 
efforts mentioned. | 


Canners’ Associations—Practically all canners throughout 
the Ozarks belong to one of the four local canners’ associations. 
Regular meetings are being held by each of these associations, 
and the canners themselves are keeping better posted on the 
general crop situation, as well as market situation, than has 
been the case in the past. Canners seem determined to try and 


realize a profit out of their 1928 pack of canned tomatoes. How- 
ever, they realize that in order to derive a profit, prices will 
have to be on higher level of value than the business which has 
been booked up to this time for future delivery. 


[Note—The Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended until February 1st, 1929, new rates on tin cans in this 
territory. | 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


The Peach Question Uppermost — The Fruit Prices — Cherry 
Prices—Heavy Selling of Pineapple—String 
Bean Canning—Coast Notes 


San Francisco, July 5, 1928. 


HE PEACH QUESTION—Interest is centered at present 

on the efforts being made to reach a settlement of the 

canning cling peach price question and the outlook is that 
this will be left to the conference committee appointed several 
weeks ago by Gov. C. C. Young. Conferences have been held 
almost daily for more than a week by representatives of the 
California Canning Peach Growers and the Canners League of 
California, but no definite agreement has been reached. Pre- 
liminary work on a price agreement was launched several 
months ago, when Governor Young named two committees, one 
to make a survey of the growing crop and the other to make a 
survey of market conditions. Both of these surveys have been 
completed and the results arrived at are being used in the price 
parley under way. 


Growers met a couple of weeks ago and named prices at 
$25 a ton for No. 1 fruit, or fruit scaling 2% inches and larger, 
and $15 a ton for No. 2, or fruit ranging from 2% inches to 2% 
inches, both to be of the same quality. This compares with $30 
a ton demanded a year ago and $22.50 a ton for that part of the 
fruit that was harvested. This year growers are holding out 
for a set price, not being satisfied with the sliding scale adopted 
last year by which the price declined as the pack grew in size. 
This year’s crop of canning cling peaches promises to reach 
almost 400,000 tons, and with large crops of other fruits and 
berries, both in the Far West and in other parts of the country, 
canners contend that prices should not only be lower, but that 
they should be based on the size of the pack. It is to iron out 
these differences that the conferences between growers and can- 
ners are being held. As no agreement has been reached, it has 
been proposed that the matter be left to the conference com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor. An early settlement of the 
question is desired, since Tuscan clings will be ripening in about 
two weeks. Last year much of the early crop went to waste 
because of the late date at which a price agreement was reached 
It is a settled matter that all of this year’s crop cannot be 
canned and marketed, but how much of-the crop to pack and 
from whom to buy it has not been settled. The California 
canning peach problem is a distressing one and it will require 
fine judgment to decide on a price that will be fair to both 
grower and canner. 


Cherries—Opening prices on cherries were expected before 
this, since the pack has been complete for some time, but the 
large canning interests have deferred putting these out, plan- 
ning to include them with the general fruit list. The general 
list will have to wait on the prices to be paid growers for 
peaches, but will make its appearance as soon as this question 
is decided. Usually opening prices on apricots are out before 
this, but these are being held up for the same reason. The apri- 
cot pack in the southern part of the State and in the lower end 
of the San Joaquin Valley has been completed, but is just get- 
ting under way in the San Francisco Bay district. Some pack- 
ers in the southern districts have brought out opening prices on 
the basis of $2.00 for No. 2% choice, but the larger concerns 
are still booking business, subject to approval of opening prices. 
In the San Francisco Bay district as high as $55 a ton is being 
paid for choice fruit running twelve to the pound, or rather 
more than was offered earlier in the season. 


Pineapple—A feature of business just now is the heavy 
sale of Hawaiian canned pineapple at the opening prices named 
a short time ago. While the prices are a little higher than 
those of last year, early buying is much in evidence, and al- 
ready there is talk of withdrawals in some of the most wanted 
grades and sizes. Crop conditions on the Islands continue to 
be quite satisfactory, but no marked gain in the size of the pack 
is anticipated. According to careful estimates the output will 
not be far from 9,000,000 cases. 


Beans—The packing of string beans will be commenced at 
once in Northern California, but the trade has little advance 
information regarding the probable size of the pack. Some 
canned string beans have been received from the southern part 
of the State, but the quality is poor, as the beans were ap- 
parently packed without grading. 
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Coast Notes—The Lindsay Ripe Olive Company, of Lind- 
say, Cal., has brought the ripe olive packing season to a close 
with an output of 141,000 cases, most of which has already been 
shipped. Ten years ago this plant had an output of but 5,000 
cases a year. A large addition is being made to the plant, mak- 
ing it the largest of its kind in the world. 

The Hume cannery at Turlock, Cal., has opened for a two- 
weeks’ run on apricots. Work on peaches will be under way 
soon after the close of the apricot season. 

W. E. Thomas has filed a statement to indicate that he is 
engaged in the fruit canning business at Fairoaks, Cal., under 
the firm name of the Thomas Canning Company. 

The California Co-Operative Producers, of Oakland, Cal., 
have moved their principal place of business to San Francisco. 

Arrangements are being made to list the stock of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. All the requested information has been submitted, and 
it is expected that the stock will be admitted to trading in the 
near future. The company was organized in 1903 with a capital 
of $100,000, and has grown to a corporation with assets of over 
$21,000,000. It is the world’s largest packer of pineapples, and 
in 1927 made a pack of 3,156,227 cases, or 3514 per cent of the 
total pack of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The University of California has brought out a bulletin on 
“Tomato Production in California,” by Dr. J. T. Rosa, truck 
crop expert, the work being one of the most complete of its 
kind on the industry in this State. It discusses the leading to- 
mato-producing districts, locations for growing, cropping sys- 
tems, varieties, growing the plants, field culture, fertilizers, 
harvesting, shipping, seed growing, diseases and insect pests. 
Dr. Rosa pointed out that last year 4,491 cars of tomatoes were 
shipped for table purposes, the pack of whole tomatoes amount- 


ed to 2,256,878 cases, and 2,166,000 cases of tomato products 
were put up. 


LADYBIRD BEETLES AND PEACHES 


HE Government gives full credit to the fine work 
done by the ladybird beetle as an enemy of peach 
tree destroyers, and says they help make a peach 
crop possible. This testimony has just been announced 


in a bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, which 
goes on to say: 


“There are several insects that assist mate- 
rially in checking multiplication of peach insects. 
Ladybird beetles are perhaps the most beneficial 
of these. They prey upon scale insects, aphids 
and thrips. 

The twice-stabbed ladybird beetle is usually 
prevalent on peach trees that are heavily infested 
with the San Jose scale. It is jet black in color 
and has two orange or red spots on the back. 


Ladybird beetles take their nourishment by 
sucking scale insects dry. They also assist mate-_ 
rially in checking infestations of the rusty-brown 
plum aphid or other aphids. 


The adult and young ladybird beetles are 
sometimes erroneously thought to be the parents 
of aphids on account of their close relation with 
these pests. Peach growers should encourage the 


multiplication of twice-stabbed and other ladybird 
beetles. 


Syrphus flies, lacewing flies, tachina flies, 
ground beetles and some of the assassin bugs and 
preying mantids are other insects that are benefi- 
cial to the peach grower. Predacious and parasitic 
insects give considerable aid in controlling peach 
insects, and without the help of these beneficial 
insects it would be very difficult to grow a crop of 
peaches, even though artificial control measures | 
were enforced.” 


The up-to-date fruit grower must learn the ene- 


mies of his enemies, and not destroy them in his ef- 
forts to kill off the pests. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Wholesale Grocers Confident of Speedy and Successful Termination of Consent Decree Case 
—Question of Selling at Net, Or Delivered Prices, Through Elimination of Trade 
Discounts, Up Again—Selling Below Cost to Eliminate Competition Charged to 
Chain by American Association’s Research Bureau—Position of Austin-Nichols 
& Co. Outlined —Small orders in Many Instances Represent Actual 
Losses to Wholesale Grocers. 


case still has one more “legal scramble” to go through 

before the Chicago meat packers are definitely out of the 
grocery business, wholesale grocers believe that after the next 
' chapter has been written the book will be definitely closed. 

Packers have gotten back into the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in a small way since the operation of the consent decree 
was postponed pending an adjudication of the major issues by 
the United States Supreme Court, and now that the latter has 
decided against the Chicago packing interests, it is believed 
but a matter of time before the final bar will be removed and 
the participation of the packers in the industry become a thing 
of the past. 

Reports from wholesale grocers interested in the case during 
the past week were that the situation was still hanging fire, 
pending the final hearing, but no fears were expressed regard- 
ing the outcome. 

In connection with the winding up of the case, it has been 
announced that Hon. Edgar Watkins, leading Atlanta counsellor, 
has resigned as special counsel for the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. Mr. Watkins handled the entire case for 
the Association, from its inception to its successful termination. 

Eliminating Trade Discounts—The foregoing subject, often 
discussed among jobbers, has again come to the fore. W. P. 
Johnson, secretary of the Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, has the following to say on the subject: ‘The question of 
the elimination of trade discounts is a subject which at this 
time should be given very serious consideration. There are 
many who are under the impression that if the manufacturer 
and packer would sell all goods at a set price f. o. b. shipping 
point or your city, that the price cutting evil would to a certain 
extent be curtailed and that the activities of the desk jobbers 
would be brought to an end.” 

Jobbers generally are interested in the revival of this topic, 
which has frequently been brought up for discussion by jobbers, 
but has never seemed to progress very far. In some quarters 
of the trade, the hope is expressed that Mr. Johnson’s bulletin 
may “start something” that will show tangible results. 

Austin-Nichols’ Position—Considerable interest has been 

-shown in trade circles recently over the position of Austin, 
Nichols & Co., as a result of various reports going the rounds 
concerning the affairs of the company. To answer the questions 
most frequently asked, the following data has been gathered. 

Thomas F. McCarthy, president, commenting on the un- 
favorable operations of the company in the fiscal year ended 
April 30, last, said last week that the canning operations of the 
company had showed a further heavy loss in addition to losses 
sustained in the sale of capital assets. In this connection, he said: 

“Because of the large carry-over of the 1926 pack the com- 
pany curtailed its 1927 acreage of corn and peas. expecting a 
normal yield. Crops were poor, however, and the packs of 
corn and peas were the smallest in the company’s history, and 
the large carry-over prevented corresponding advances in prices. 
A shortage also prevailed in the company’s salmon and tuna 
canning units; fish were unusually scarce and packs were ab- 
normally small.” 

Operating loss of the company for the last fiscal year 
amounted to $1,283,332, of which $1,217,000 applied to its can- 
ning operations, and $66,000 to the liquidation of its grocery 
branches. The main grocery plant in Brooklyn broke even, 
as against a loss in 1926. 


Due to the poor results of the canning operations last year, 
the company’s working capital was further depleted, and its 
financial situation became somewhat acute. Explaining the 
steps taken to correct this situation, Mr. McCarthy said: 

“The directors, after most careful consideration, deeming 
it for the best interest of the company, and at the insistence 
of leading banks that loans be reduced, decided to sell all can- 
ning units, thereby turning loss producing properties into cash, 
eliminating the hazard of fish catch and vegetable crop, and 


H ANGS ON—While the famous “packer consent decree” 


preventing a possible repetition of heavy canning losses in the 
future. ‘this necessarily involved heavy capital losses. All 
plants (except two smaii and inactive plants still held by the 
company) have now been sold. The unfavorable situation affect- 
ing many branches of the canned foods industry made it diffi- 
cult to dispose of some of the canning properties. Properties 
disposed ot by the company since the first of 1928 include the 
Seacoast Packing Corporation, Wilson Fisheries properties, and 
Fame Canning Company. 

The loss on the sale of capital assets in all amounted to 
$2,342,000 during the last fiscal year, in addition to a loss on 
the sale of supplies in conjunction with the sale of the canneries 
of $156,000. 

Austin-Nichols & Co. are now confining their business to 
the main plant in Brooklyn, where it has an advantageous long- 
term lease on a modern concfete building, especially designed 
and built for it, with rail and water facilities. In addition to 
its wholesale grocery plant, the company operates a coffee- 
roasting plant, and pack olives, preserves, and many other 
specialties. 

Plant and equipment carried at $3,678,751 on April 30, 1927, 
are listed at $109,061 in the current report, as of April 30, 1928. 
Current assets at the end of the last year were $5,541,320, and 
current liabilities $3,704,600, comparing with $7,513,513 and 
$5,480,388, respectively, last year. Bank loans amounted to 
$3,400,000 on April 30 last, and have since been reduced to 
$2,635,000. On April 30, 1927, these loans totaled $4,937,500. 
Cash amounted to $1,387,340 against $1,151,845 on April 30, 
1927, while inventories were $1,823,423 against $4,244,223. 

The troubles of the Austin-Nichols business dated from 
the packer consent decree in 1920, at which time most of the 
canning properties of Wilson & Co., which the latter was for- 
bidden to own under the terms of the decree, went to Austin- 
Nichols & Co. Under domination of Chicago interests, the 
company expanded materially, not only in the producing line, 
but through the establishment of a number of branch houses 
as well, most of the latter proving liabilities in the long run. 
The management of the company is now back in the hands of 
men better known to the trade in the East, and confidence is 
expressed in the ability of the management to get the business 
back into the commanding position it once enjoyed. During 
recent weeks, there has been some talk of the absorption of the 
Austin-Nichols business by Seeman Bros., but nothing has 
developed as yet in this direction. Some speculation has been 
heard in trade circles regarding the possibility of a bid on the 
part of another New York jobbing house-for the A.-N. business. 

“When Is a Profitable Order?” —Under the foregoing head- 
ing, P. T. Green, secretary of the Michigan Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, says: “I do not believe: that anyone would care to 
go on record and try to define just how large a small order must 
be in order to be a profitable one, and if he did, not many would 
agree that his computation was correct, because there are so 
many things that enter in, but it does not require much research 
work, nor does it require the services of an expert analyst to 
divulge the fact that a great many orders are handled each 
year on a net loss basis, and not necessarily because they are 
taken at a cut price. The trend for several years has been 
toward smaller and more frequent orders, and in a broad way 
that is part of the evolution of modern business, and is un- 
questionably sound practice, but when it is carried to the ultra 
extreme, as it has developed in many cases, then it becomes a 
serious liability and should command attention and correction. 
I know of at least three executives who are making a careful 
survey of their business with the object in view of reducing to 
a minimum the number of one and two-item orders taken by 
their salesmen. One executive said to me: ‘I am going to point 


out to our sales force the fact that many of these extremely small 
orders are a net loss to us, and we are going to ask our men to 
do one of two things: First, work harder and increase the size 
of the order, if possible; second, if that cannot be done, then 
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thank the retailer but ask him to save that item, and point out 
to him that it is to his advantage as well as to that of the 
wholesaler’s to place orders that are at least large enough to 
pay for the expense of handling.’ Some retailers may take 
exception to such a procedure, but if it is put up to them on a 
friendly basis, and explained thoroughly, not many will take 
offense. No doubt many of these small orders are presumedly 
given as a favor, when in reality they are just the reverse. 
Then, too, there is a certain class of buyers who command ser- 
vice of such nature that no one can profit from their business— 
the fellow who calls up twice in the morning and at least once 
in the afternoon and must always have a small item or two 
sent up in a hurry. He just does not realize and sometimes 
doesn’t care what the added cost is, and he never will until some 
jobber has the courage to tell him.” 


THE 1927 PACKS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HE production of canned fruit and vegetables, 

as estimated by local canners, came to 800,000 

24-can cases in British Columbia in 1927, as com- 
pared to 836,000 in 1926 and 753,000 in 1925, accord- 
ing to a report of April 27, 1928, from American 
Consul Lee R. Blohm, at Vancouver, B. C. While no 
reliable statistics are available as to pack by varieties, 
the decrease in number of cases put up is apparently 
due to the shortage in the 1927 peach and plum crop 
and the unfavorable conditions attending the tomato 
harvest. The tomato pack alone is said to have de- 
creased from 400,000 cases in 1926 to 300,000 cases 
in 1927. The latter year has not been a favorable one 
for pitted and stone fruits in the Okanagan and Fraser 
River valleys. Some of the berries, however, espe- 


cially strawberries, have shown an increased produc- 
tion and pack. 


Th 1927 pack of j jams amounting to approximately 
200,000 four-pound tins is considerably less than the 
pack of 1926. However, this loss is made up to a con- 
siderable extent by the increased fruit pulp pack which 
is said to have exceeded, particularly among the ber- 
ries, all previous records. Canners appear to favor 
more and more the conservation of fruit pulp by tin- 
ning as a means of taking care of the greatest amount 


of fruit in the shortest time during the short but busy 
fruit harvests. 


There was very little surplus of canned fruit and 
no canned vegetables available for export in 1927. 
New Zealand and Australia are now importing a little 
canned fruit pulp from this Province and the trade in 
the same for the 1928 season is expected to increase. 
British Columbia has only a limited acreage of land 
improved for cultivation of small fruit and vegetables 
and it consequently will be several years before the 
Province will be exporting foodstuffs in quantity of 
any kind. 

It has been learned that British Columbia is ex- 
porting small quantities of jam to the Orient and Oce- 
anica as certain consumers overseas prefer the heavy 
Canadian jam, which is similar to the English jam, to 
the American product. These consumers state that 
the American jam is too light, too much of a liquid, 
and will not go so far in table use; that the jam that 
comes from he United States has whole berries and 
portions of fruit pulp in it and is more like a preserve 
than a jam. 

The Province is still importing considerable quan- 
tities of canned fruit, including California peaches, 
pears, plums, and apricots, and Hawaiian pineapple. 
The American jams are said not to be so popular as 
the local brands. Very little canned vegetables reach 
this country from the United States or from abroad. 
Canned pork and beans, however, a familiar sight on 
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the shelves of all local grocery stores, continues to lead 
imports of American canned vegetables. 

Local fruit men are trying to have a seasonal duty 
on fruit coming into Canada from the United States. 
This tariff, if favorably acted upon, is designed to pre- 
vent the dumping of fresh fruit on this market just at 
the time the local fruit is ready for market. Local 
fruit men have complained that California fruit at the 
end of the fruit season there is thrown on the British 
Columbia market at the beginning of the season here, 
disrupting the local trade in the same seriously. It is 
thought by the trade that a seasonal tariff of some 
nature will consequently be established for local pro- 
tection purposes in the near future. 


H. C. HEMINGWAY DEAD 


ARVEY C. HEMINGWAY, a resident of Auburn 
H and Syracuse, N. Y., for the past forty-five years, 

died at his home, 49 Aurelius Ave., Auburn, June 
30th, after an illness of several years. Born in New 
Haven, Conn., January 22, 1851, Mr. Hemingway was 
educated in public and private schools of that city, 
thereafter engaging in the business of his father’s 
firm, H. F. Hemingway & Co., which for many years 
conducted a chain of wholesale and retail fish, oyster ~ 
and fruit houses, located in various cities from New 
York to Cincinnati. While located at the Rochester 
branch, he married Minnie G. Noble, of that city, who 
died in 1883. Mr. Hemingway was a life member oi 
Monroe Commandery, No. 12, K. T., in Rochester. 

As one of the pioneers in the canning industry of 
New York, Mr. Hemingway in 1877, with associates in 
the firm of H. F. Hemingway & Co., established a can- 
nery at Brockport, N. Y., which was later removed to 
Clyde. This enterprise, under the name of H. C. Hem- 
ingway & Co., grew with the industry, and for many 
years Mr. Hemingway was its directing head, being 
president of the company at the time of his death, the 
general office being located in Syracuse, with plants at 
Auburn, Clyde and Lyons. 

Surviving Mr. Hemingway are two sons, Roy W. 
Hemingway, of Auburn, and Stuart C. Hemingway, of 
Syracuse, vice-president and treasurer, respectively, of 
H. C. Hemingway & Co.; eleven grandchildren and two 
brothers, F. B. Hemingway, of Clinton, Iowa, and W. 
A. Hemingway, of New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Hemingway was also president of the Lock- 
port Canning Co., Lockport, N. Y., and of H. F. Hem- 
ingway & Co., Baltimore, which operates one of the 
oldest established canneries in Maryland. 

In Syracuse, Mr. Hemingway had served for many 
years as a director of the Syracuse Trust Co., having 
been a member of the board of the National Bank of 
Syracuse prior to the time it was merged with the 
Syracuse Trust Company. 

He was an active member of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church of Syracuse during his residence in that 
city, and a member of the Citizen’s Club. 

In the canning industry Mr. Hemingway was one 
of the best-known men engaged in the development of 
machinery and methods in the early days of the busi- 
ness, and was an active supporter of its interests by 
service in both State and National Canners Associa- 
tions. 

Funeral services were held at 3 P. M. Monday,- 
July 2nd, at the residence, 49 Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
at which Rev. Robert Bruce, of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church. Syracuse, officiated. Interment was in 
New Haven, Conn. 
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How To Buy 


And 


Sell 


Canned Foods 


By 


J. A. LEE 
Completely revised and up-to-date. 


2np EDITION 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


For The Wholesaler 


Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
display the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 
“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x 9 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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[HERCU LES Sanitary Flexible Steel G@nveyor 


Used by Canners for every pur- 
SS pose: on sorting tables, scalders, 
= washers, exhausters, etc. 


ety 
tir 


Made of best galvanized ribbon steel. 
Standard widths - 12, 18, 24, 30 inches - carried in stock. Other widths, made to 


order. One inch mesh - also half inch mesh. Strong, durable, labor saving and 
efficent. Runs smoothly, lies flat and does not climb the pulleys. One hundred 
percent sanitary. 

Made up in one hundred foot rolls, or less. Can be easily,taken apart and made 
into any length conveyor. Extra cross wires supplied with each roll. © We know 
it gives satisfaction - our customers tell us so. Your dealer has it. 


Manufactured by 


La Porte Mat & Manufacturing Company 


La Porte, Indiana 


= 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved ,Process Kettle or Process Crates, Standard 3, 4 & 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. a 40°’ x 72” and other 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 
MADE BY 
ZASTROW MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Foot of Thames St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 


CATALOGUE AND j 
PRICES 
ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT "a 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


The No-Spill Sealer 


“Bliss-Pacific” No. 81 Double Seamer 


This high speed machine is ar- 
ranged for both can shop and can- 
nery. It seals cans with a remark- 
able absence of spills, jams or tie 
ups. Arranged with marking de- 
vice if desired. In successful oper- 
ation for a number of years these © 
machines have demonstrated 
their superiority. Details on re- 
quest. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


Advantages of £ bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 


— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 
General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. i 


WHAT IS AGE? 


“Age is a quality of mind. 
If you’ve left your dreams behind, 
If Hope is cold, 
If you no longer look ahead, 
If your ambition’s fires are dead, 
Then you are old! 
But—if from Life you take the best, 
If in Life you keep the Zest, 
If Love you hold, 
No matter how the years go by, 
No matter how the Birthdays fly, 
You are not old!” 


LEARNING 


“Finding the campaign interesting?’ we asked 
the Presidential candidate. 

“Well,” he relied, “I certainly am learning a lot 
about my past I never knew before.”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


THE PROVISION 


Collegiate Son—Father, can you give me a posi- 
tion in your business? 

Father—Yes, if you will agree to start in at the 
bottom and wake up. 


HER FAVORITE 
Druggist—Yes, miss, you’ll find most ladies like 
this lipstick. 
Young Girl—You couldn’t—ah—tell me the kind 
that men like, could you?—-Good Hardware. 


HIS OBJECTION 


“Good heavens! Who gave you the black eye?” 

“A bridegroom—for kissing his wife after the 
ceremony.” 

“But surely he didn’t object to that ancient cus- 
tom ?” 

“No—but it was two years after the ceremony.” 


TURN ABOUT 


During a grouse hunt two sportsmen were potting 
the birds from butts situated very close to each other. 

Suddenly a red face showed over the top of one 
butt, and the occupant said, “Curse you, sir, you almost 
hit my wife just now.” 

“Did I?” said the man aghast, “I’m terribly sorry. 
Er, have a shot at mine over there!’”—American 
Humor. 


‘WE'RE ALL INTERESTED 


Nurse Girl—You mustn’t ask so many delicate 
questions, Johnny. Don’t you know that curiosity 
once killed a cat? 

Johnny—What did the cat want to know ?—West- 
ern Druggist. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
— Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. - 
t and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
i tar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. 4. 

a & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. &. bins Co., 

Sells Corp., cago. 
eg Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, oo 
i berg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Ete. 

All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 

A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Sel Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 

Caps. See Caps. 
Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Ele. Ermola Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
, Field, Metal. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Barrett Brokerage Co., Philadelphia. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baitimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 
United Sales Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
oducts. 
MR pa Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
- CLOCKS, Process Time. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. ; 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover i. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brostoa, N. Y. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Bexes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Counters. See Can Counters. . 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana’ lis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., po ra 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., 5 
Ayars Machine Co., Salaun, N. J 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
peg Can Co., New York. 
ibraitar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Onie 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, ete. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B 5 Bd 
Hiinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. . 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
syars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 7 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, ete. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND —" 
fg. Co., Brocton, N. ¥. | 
af tin See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sells Corp., 
Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
a Aen See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. sae 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See nes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
NSURANCE, Canners’. 
Pan Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
D PANS, Steam. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., i Baltimore. 
Seils Corp., icago. 
See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., _ Baltimore. 
Ss -Sells Corp., icago. 
Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. . 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Nchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley mite. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy, 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 
Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. ” 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., India lis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. a 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer, Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 

THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
ont 

merican eet an in Plate 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
ree Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


K. Robins & Go., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Rew. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, NW. J. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach, Co., Salem, N. J. 


=. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Produets. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mace 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


SLAYSMAN 
& COMPANY 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


801 E. Pratt St., 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


CONTINENTAL’S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore Syracuse Chicago 


Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati | Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 


